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L’ENSEIGNEMENT DES LANGUES VIVANTES 
EN FRANCE 


By Cu. VEILLET-LAVALLEE 
Prés‘dent de l’ Association des Professeurs de Langues Vivantes 


ES programmes de 1902 pour |’Enseignement Secondaire 
(Lycées et Colléges de Jeunes Filles); les programmes de 
1910 pour l’Enseignement Primaire Supérieur (Ecoles Primaires 
Supérieures de Garcons et de Filles) régissent encore dans ses 
grandes lignues, 4 Cheure ot nous écrivons, l’enseignement des 
Langues Vivantes dispensé 4 la jeunesse francaise. A vrai dire, 
certaines modifications ont été récemment décidées, d’autres sont 
a l’étude. Mais les premiéres n’entreront en application qu’en 
octobre prochain (1920) au plus tét, avec le début de l’année 
scolaire. 


ENSEIGNEMENT PRIMAIRE 


Dans les Ecoles Primaires Elémentaires (garcons et filles) les 
plans et programmes ne prévoient aucune étude des langues 
étrangéres anciennes ou modernes. Ce n’est point que dans 
certains centres urbains, les régions frontiéres et les ports, la popu- 
lation ne réclame un enseignement des langues; les éléves, dans 
ce cas, doivent prendre des lecons particuliéres en dehors de 
V’école. Dans les centres auxquels nous faisons allusion, il existe 
d’ordinaire des cours du soir ouverts aux enfants désireux de 
s’instruire et ot large part est faite aux Langues. L’organisation 
de ces cours est surtout compléte 4 Paris ot l’enseignement est 
confié 4 des maitres compétents, pourvus de titres et rétribués 
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convenablement, surtout depuis l’année derniére. Un Inspecteur 
des cours de Langues Vivantes de la Ville de Paris (poste créé 
quelques années avant la guerre) veille au bon fonctionnement 
de ces cours et en assure l’homogénéité. 

Dans les petites villes, dans les grandes cités, des Cours Com- 
plémentaires' adjoints 4 certaines écoles élémentaires assurent aux 
éléves que le souci du gagne-pain immédiat n’oblige pas 4 entrer 
en apprentissage aussit6t aprés qu’ils ont obtenu le Certificat 
d’Etudes Primaires, un supplément d’instruction ow |l’enseigne- 
ment des Langues trouve sa place. Cet enseignement est confié 
soit 4 l’un des deux instituteurs (ou institutrices) chargés de 
Cours Complémentaires (un pour les sciences, un pour les études 
littéraires, si toutefois il est pourvu du titre necessaire),? soit 4 
un professeur spécial venant de |’extérieur. 

Il convient de noter ici que dans certaines régions de la France, 
étude du francais constitue de facto, pour les enfants, l'étude 
d’une langue étrangére. En Bretagne, par exemple, la langue 
maternelle des populations est le Celtique; en Alsace, le dialecte 
alsacien. Dans certains villages retirés du Pays Basque, voire 
m*me dans quelques districts du midi de la France, les enfants 
ne connaissent que la /angue basque ou quelque variété du Jangue- 
docien on du provencal.2 Dans ce cas, le maitre d’école est obligé 
de s’improviser professeur de langue. La méthode directe s’impose 
alors et les résultats, selon d’irrécusab'es témoignages, sont excel- 
lents. C’est, affirme-t-on, 4 cette école qu’un des maitres de la 
pédagogie des Langues Vivantes, M. E. Gourio, a con¢u les pre- 
miers éléments de sa méthode, au temps ot il était jeune instituteur 
en Bretagne. 

Les Langues Vivantes ne sont l’objet d’un programme méthodi- 
que et officiel qu’a partir de /’Enseignement Primaire Supérieur 
proprement dit qui se donne dans les Ecoles Primaires Supér- 
ieures de Garcons et de Filles. Le cours normal des études y est 
de trois années. Le programme comporte 4 heures en I* année; 
3 heures en 2° année; 3 heures en 3° année. Une récente decision 


?Un Cours Complémentaire comprend ordinairement deux années qui font 
suite au Cours Supérieur de |’Ecole Elémentaire. 

? Certificat d’Aptitudes 4 l’Enseignement des Langues Vivantes dans les 
Ecoles Normales et Primaires Supérieures. 

3 La question se pose aussi en Flandre francaise, peut-étre avec moins d’acuité. 
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du Conseil Supérieur de l’Instruction Publique, qui entrera 
ultérieurement en application, a changé l’horaire comme suit: 
3 heures en 1° année; 4 heures en 2° année; 4 heures en 3°. Cette 
modification s’explique mal; il existe, semble-t-il, un consensus 
de l’opinion, parmi les théoriciens de la pédagogie des Jangues 
vivantes, en faveur d’un entrainement intensif au début méme 
de l’étude d’une langue. 

Dans les Ecoles Normales d’Instituteurs et d’Institutrices deux 
heures hebdomadaires sont accordées aux langues. Dans ces éta- 
blissements, l’organisation de notre enseignement est assez négligée. 

Les trois années d’études passées dans les Ecoles Primaires 
Supérieures ont comme aboutissement le Brevet d’ Etudes Primaires 
Supérieures divisé en plusieurs sections. Les Langues Vivantes ne 
figurent que dans les sections: a) Commerciale et b) générale. 
Et encore depuis le changement de programme de 1917, il n’y a 
d’oral pour les langues que dans la Section commerciale ou se 
présentent les futurs employés de commerce des deux sexes. 
La surprise fut grande parmi les professeurs de Langues Vivantes 
et dans une bonne partie du public—celle qui s’intéresse aux 
questions d’éducation nationale—quand on parla d’un examen des 
langues vivantes sans oral. Cet etonnement persiste. II sera 1a 
encore necessaire, dans un avenir prochain, de changer tout 
cela et de revenir a la logique et au bon sens. 

Le “Brevet Supérieur’? que passent les éléves de 1|’Ecole 
normale—et aussi bon nombre de jeunes gens des deux sexes qui 
ne se destinent pas nécessairement aux fonctions d’Instituteur 
ou d’Institutrice, contient une épreuve de Langue Vivante a 
écrit® et une interrogation 4 l’oral.6 L’économie de cet examen 
est l'objet d’assez vives critiques. On lui reproche de faire porter 
lépreuve écrite sur la langue de la conversation et de donner 
comme base aux interrogations orales les textes littéraires du 
programme, textes souvent difficiles, tels que The Sailor Boy, 
The Charge of the Light Brigade, certains poémes de Wordsworth, 
The Daffodils, par exemple et The Solitary Reaper. Singulier 


*L’epreuve d’écrit est une version a laquelle s’ajoute une série de questions 
en langue etrangére s¢ rapportant plus ou moins au texte de la version. Un diction- 
naire unilingue est seul autorisé. 

* Les candidats doivent répondre, avec quelque ampleur, 4 une série de ques- 
tions portant sur un sujet de la vie pratique. 

* Avec programnie d’auteurs publié pour une période ordinairement triennale. 
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renversement des choses, disent les critiques! L’épreuve écrite 
devrait étre avant tout littéraire et grammaticale. C’est elle 
qui devrait servir de critérium cultural. A l’interrogation serait 
attribué le réle de montrer la connaissance pratique de la langue 
usuelle. I] serait difficile de nier le bien-fondé des ces observations. 
Une réforme s’imposera avant peu. 

Au cours de l’année scolaire qui vient de finir, une vive con- 
troverse s’est élevée au sujet des Langues Vivantes dans |’Ensei- 
gnement Primaire. Le Directeur de l’Enseignement Primaire au 
Ministére de |’Instruction Publique, désireux de simplifier les 
programmes, d’alléger les emplois du temps, de modifier l’orienta- 
tion générale des études, appuyé, d’ailleurs, par une fraction du 
personnel, avait projeté de rendre facultative l’étude des Langues 
Vivantes dans les Ecoles Normales d’Instituteurs et d’Institut- 
rices, et, chose plus inattendue encore, dans les Ecoles Primaires 
Supérieures. Les Instituteurs, avancaient les partisans de cette 
réforme, n’ont qu’exceptionnellement l’occasion de parler une 
langue étrangére. Leur en imposer |’étude, c’est les astreindre 
i un labeur vain et ardu. A poser ainsi la question, on la restrei- 
gnait a l’excés. L’étude d’une langue vivante, 4 cété de ses fins 
utilitaires, posséde une vertu éducative qu’on ne saurait nier, qui 
s’impose surtout 4 de futurs maitres de 'a jeunesse alors qu’ils 
n’ont pas eu, comme ceux du Secondaire, |’occas on d’étudier une 
langue morte. C’est une vér:té admise que |’on posséde mieux 
sa propre langue, son mécanisme et ses ressources, quand on a pu 
en faire une étude comparative 4 l’aide de quelque autre idiome. 
Cette observation est fondée, au double point de vue grammatical 
et ittéraire. En outre, celui qui peut lire revues et ournaux 
étrangers élargit singuliérement son hor.zon intellectuel. Votre 
réforme, en disaient les adversaires, entrainera la disparition des 
langues v.vantes 4 l’Eco!e Normale, abaissera ainsi le niveau in- 
tellectuel de nos instituteurs et entravera leur mission éducatrice.’ 

7“Une langue étrangére, ecrit Mme Albert, Directrice de l’Ecole Normale de 
Tarbes, n’est pas seulement une langue qu’on parle, c’est aussi une langue qu’on 
traduit, le théme et surtout la version sont d’incomparables instruments d’éduca- 
tion intellectuelle. La Composition francaise ne les supplée pas . . . La traduction 
donne la plus haute lecon de probité intellectuelle .... .. Ce serait donc, je 
crois, une grosse erreur pédagogique que de supprimer l’enseignement des L.V.a 
lE.N. Ce serait supprimer nos humanités, 4 nous qui n’avons pas le latin, ni le 
grec.”” (Revue Pédagogique, Avril 1919.) Voir aussi: Revue de l’Enseignement 
des Langues Vivantes, Février. 1920. 
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Les mémes arguments valaient aussi contre le projet de 
réforme, connu 4 Ja onziéme heure, des Ecoles Primaires Supé- 
rieures. Les critiques faisaient, en outre, observer que ce projet 
entraverait le placement de nombreux jeunes gens et jeunes filles 
que ces établissements préparent aux carriéres du commerce et 
de l’industrie. Dans les deux cas, surtout dans le second, rendre les 
langues facultatives, c’était les tuer. A l’Ecole Normale, ou la 
lutte est assez vive,’ les éléves ne s’embarrasseront pas d’une 
matiére dont l’étude n’est pas exigée (la seule dans ce cas, 
d’ailleurs), d’un travail supplémentaire qu’aucune sanction immé- 
diate ne viendra récompenser. En douter, c’est ne pas connaitre 
humaine nature. Quant aux jeunes éléves des E. P. S. la pre- 
miére reprimande, la premiére mauvaise note, la moindre lassitude, 
une légére déception les fera abandonner sans scrupule une étude 
dont ils ont le droit de s’affranchir. Ainsi diminuera le nombre 
des Frangais connaissant les langues étrangéres modernes; |’avenir 
cultural de la nation en souffrira, son pouvoir d’expansion écono- 
mique en sera affaibli. 

Les arguments que nous venons d’esquisser et quelques autres 
soutenus avec vigueur par M. Rancés, représentant des Langues 
Vivantes, et par certains autres membres du Conseil, eurent 
ra‘son des résistances de l’administration; le principe de |’obliga- 
tion fut maintenu. II fut entendu toutefois, que l’ense'gnement 
des Langues Vivantes donné aux éléves-maitres aurait surtout 
pour but de cultiver l’intelligence de ces jeunes gens et de ces 
jeunes filles, et de les mettre en mesure de lire avec fruit les textes 
étrangers. 


ENSEIGNEMENT TECHNIQUE 


Une p'ace importante est faite, cela va de soi, dans les Ecoles 
Supérieures de Commerce créees par les Chambres de Commerce, 
a .’ense’'gnement des Langues. Cela est vrai surtout de /’ Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes Commerciales de Paris que l’on peut considérer 
a proprement par'er comme un établissement d’enseignement 
supér_eur. 

L’expression ‘“‘enseignement technique”’ s’applique d’ordinaire 
aux é€tablissements professionnels qui préparent aux carriéres 


* Od elle deviendra plus vive encore, si, comme certains le désirent, le Brevet 
Supérieur est remplacé par un examen de sortie avec classement. 
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industr elles ou aux métiers manuels. Les plus connues sont 
l’Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures, 4 Paris, et les Ecoles 
Nat‘onales d’Arts et Métiers.° Une récente réforme a modifié le 
p'an d’Etudes de ces derniéres ainsi que le programme du concours 
d’entrée. Suivant le courant d’opinion, fort restreint d’ailleurs, 
que nous déplorons d’autre part et que le grand public ignore, les 
autor:tés administratives!® chargées de rédiger ces programmes 
ont marqué leur étrange hostilité 4 l’égard des Langues Vivantes en 
décrétant que |’étude en serait désormais facultat've 4 l’intérieur 
des Ecoles d’Arts et Métiers. Bien plus, il a été édicté que les 
Langues seraient également facultatives au Concours d’entrée. 
C’est la seu'e matiére qu‘ soit frappée de ce d'scrédit. L’écriture 
méme est une épreuve obligatoire. On renchérit encore en 
précisant que seuls les points au dessus de 12 obtenus pour les 
épreuves de Langues seront comptés 4 l’actif du candidat. Une 
telle condition est trés onéreuse. Avec la fagon de coter plutot 
sévére, qui est traditionnelle dans ce concours, il est déja malaisé 
d’approcher de 12. Puis le coefficient attribué aux 'angues est 1, 
alors que la plupart des autres matiéres ont des coefficients élevés. 
On rend donc’ insignifiante l’influence que peut avoir, pour le 
succés d’un candidat, sa connaissance, méme sérieuse, d’une 
langue moderne. Le résultat ne s’en fera pas attendre; dés la 
rentrée prochaine les classes de langues seront vides ou presque 
dans les établissements d’instruction qui préparent aux Ecoles 
d’Arts et Métiers. Pourquoi donc s’embarraser d’un ‘abeur en 
surcroit, dépourvu de tout avantage pratique immédiat, alors 
que le programme de mathématiques, de travail manuel, de dessin 
industriel, affecté de forts coefficients, réclame toute votre énergie? 
Les Langues étant jusqu’ici obligatoires aux concours d’entrée, et 
comme matiére d’enseignement a l’intérieur de ces établissements, 
elles subissent donc un recul sensible. 


ENSEIGNEMENT SECONDAIRE 
L’étude des Langues Vivantes, dans les lycées and colléges, 


® Nous nous bornons a mentionner simplement les Ecoles Militaires, telles 
que Polytechnique, St-Cyr et Ecole Navale. Les deux premiéres dépendent du 
Ministére de la Guerre, la troisiéme du Ministére de la Marine. Aucune n’appar- 
tient a l’enseignement dit: technique. 

10 En créant son ministére, M. Millerand a détaché l’Enseignement technique 
du Ministére du Commerce et en a fait un Sous Secrétariat d’Etat dépendant du 
Ministére de I’Instruction Publique. 
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commence en 6°, c’est 4 dire dans la premiére classe du premier 
cycle de l’enseignement secondaire. I] faut toutefois ajouter que 
dans une forte proportion des lycées, pour répondre au désir 
plus ou moins exprimé par les familles, il existe un enseignement 
rudimentaire des Langues dans les classes élémentaires, en 8°, et 
en 7°. L’horaire dés la 6° comporte cing classes d’une heure par 
semaine, soit une heure chaque jour, abstraction faite du jeudi, 
jour de congé. On retrouve ici l’intention pédagogique, dont nous 
parlions p!us haut, de donner aux jeunes éléves (onze ans en 
moyenne) au début de leur culture linguistique, un enseignement 
intensif. Le méme horaire se retrouve en 5°, mais se réduit a 
4 heures hebdomadaires en 4° et en 3°, avec quelques variations, 
dans les détails desquelles il est inutile d’entrer ici. Les é éves 
qui préparent les baccalauréats Latin-Langues et Sciences-Langues 
abordent en seconde |’étude d’une deuxiéme langue. Les candi- 
dats présentent l’anglais ou l’allemand en premiére ligne. La 
seconde langue peut étre soit l’anglais, soit l’allemand, soit 
espagnol, soit l’italien, soit toute autre langue. Les éléves qui 
ont lintention de passer le baccalauréat Latin-Grec ou celui 
de Latin-Sciences ne sont pas astreints 4 l’étude d’une seconde 
langue vivante. 

A la fin de la classe de Premiére, le Baccalauréa améne la 
sanction des études secondaires. ‘‘L’hydre 4 quatre tétes” 
comme l’appelait un jour l’académicien Gebhart ne compo.te 
qu’une épreuve orale pour les candidats au Latin-Grec et au Latin- 
Sciences' mais pour ceux du Latin-Langues et du Sciences- 
Langues, un examen écrit qui, pour cette année encore, consiste 
en une composition libre en langue étrangére avec l’aide d’un 
dictionnaire unilingue. A partir de l’an prochain, cette com- 
position libre sera remplacée par une version” suivie d’un théme 
d’imitation.* Cette réforme a été votée cette année par le 
Conseil supérieur de l’Instruction Publique, non sans discussion, 

" Explication et traduction d’un auteur du programme; lecture et résumé en 
langue étrangére, ou, a la rigueur en francais, d’un passage de prose courante. 

Traduction en francais d’un passage en prose. Les textes de poésie ont été 
écartés, bien a tort selon nous, et malgré une opposition trés vive de la minorité. 

* Durée d’une heure et demie pour chaque épreuve. Les copies de version 
seront ramassées avant que soit dicté le texte du théme d’imitation: on veut ainsi 


éviter une imitation par trop servile du texte étranger. L’usage du dictionnaire 
unilingue est maintenu. 
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comme suite 4 un referendum organisé par le précédent bureau 
de |’Association des Professeurs de Langues Vivantes. Ce referen- 
dum, A tout prendre, n’était pas absolument concluant aux yeux 
de tous les intéressés. I] semblait, cependant, qu’une majorité 
inclinait, mais sans grande précision, 4 condamner les résultats 
obtenus 4 l’aide de la composition libre. Certains extrémistes, 
qui rouvérent, dit-on, un écho au sein du Conseil Supérieur de 
’Instruction Publique voulaient en revenir, purement et simple- 
ment, au théme et sans doute au théme avec dictionnaire bilingue. 
C’eit été le retour aux méthodes anciennes; on efit, de nouveau, 
enseigné les langues vivantes comme des langues mortes. Le bon 
sens aidé de l’énergique intervention de M. Rancés, représentant 
des Langues Vivantes, ont empéché le Conseil d’aller aussi loin 
dans la réaction. 

Une récente réforme a rétabli 4 la 2™° partie du baccalauréat 
(Philosophie) l’épreuve orale de langues vivantes supprimée en 
1902. On déplorait, non sans raison, l’abandon total dont les 
langues étaient l’objet de la part des éléves, un an avant le terme 
normal des études secondaires. Aprés avoir gratifié d’un horaire 
aussi généreux une discipline dont elle reconnaissait par cela méme 
Vimportance, l’autorité universitaire en détournait ainsi les 
éléves qui, consacrant toute leur attention au programme de 
sciences et de philosophie, oubliaient une bonne part de ce qu’ils 
avaient appris et laissaient, en une certaine mesure, se rouiller 
les armes dont on avait voulu les munir en vue de la lutte pour la 
vie." 


LE PROBLEME DE LA SECONDE LANGUE 


Ainsi que nous l’avons indiqué plus haut, les jeunes gens qui 
comptent passer les baccalauréats B et D entreprennent, au 
début de la classe de Seconde, l'étude d’une deuxiéme langue 
vivante qui, dans l’équilibre géometrique du plan d’études frangais, 
corréspond 4 ]’étude du grec pour les futurs candidats au bacca- 
lauréat A, et au programme scientifique plus développé des éléves 
de C. Cette seconde langue est, dans la majorité des cas, l’espagnol 
ou litalien. Or, les projets de réforme agités de toutes parts a 

4 Toutes les remarques concernant l’enseignement Secondaire des garcons 


peuvent en gros s’appliquer a l’Enseignement Secondaire féminin (Lycées et 
Colléges, Cours Secondaires de Jeunes Filles). 
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Vheure actuelle envisagent un allégement des programmes et des 
horaires. La matiére le p!us volontiers sacrifiée par les réforma- 
teurs!’ est precisément la seconde langue. Qu’une telle mesure 
soit adoptée, un coup terrible sera porté a l'étude des !angues 
méridionales en France, fait d’autant plus regrettable que |’ensei- 
gnement de |’italien et de l’espagnol a pris un fort bel essor depuis 
quelques années, surtout dans les grandes villes et dans le midi de 
la France. 
ENSEIGNEMENT SUPERIEUR 

Les deux examens d’enseignement supérieur, 'a Licence de 
Langues Vivantes et le Doctorat, servent de sanction aux études 
faites dans les Facultés des Lettres. La Licence comprend, 
jusqu’a present, deux sortes d’épreuves: A)les épreuves communes: 
version latine, dissertation francaise, 4 l’écrit; explications 
d’auteurs francais et latins, 4 l’oral; B) les épreuves spéciales: 
version de langue étrangére avec commentaire grammatical, 
théme; a l’oral, interrogations sur liste d’auteurs étrangers et sur 
une seconde langue. Le Conseil Supérieur, dans sa derniére session, 
a modifié le programme des diverses licences és lettres, mais le 
décret qui codifiera ses délibérations n’a pas encore été rendu 
public. Le nouveau programme n’entrera d’ailleurs pas en vigueur 
avant un délai d’un an au moins. 

Le Doctorat d’Etat, le seul qui permette d’enseigner dans les 
Facultés,"® necessite la rédaction de deux théses, la principale 
écrite en francais; la secondaire, qui peut étre en langue étrangére 
ou ancienne. La thése principale est presque toujours une oeuvre 
considérable, fruit d’un labeur prolongé. Quelques unes ont fait 
époque dans l’histoire critique des littératures modernes. Qu’il 
nous suffise de rappeler celle de Beljame sur Le Public et les 
Hommes de lettres en Angleterre au XVIII* Siécle; celle d’Angellier 
sur Burns; celle de Legouis sur La Jeunesse de Wordsworth, qui 
sont parmi les plus célébres. 

A cété des grades proprement dits, il convient d’énumérer 
quelques examens et concours institués auss: par l’Etat frangais 
tels que le Dipléme d’Etudes Supérieures imposé aux futurs 

*En particulier l’association des Compagnons. Voir leurs ouvrages sur 


l'Université nouvelle. 
'® Ne pas confondre avec le Doctorat d’ Université. 
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candidats 4 l’Agrégation, le Certificat d’A plitude a l’ Enseignement 
des Langues Vivantes dans les Ecoles Normales et Primaires Supé- 
rieures, qui, en plus des épreuves destinées 4 renseigner le jury sur 
la culture générale et sur la préparation linguistique spéciale du 
candidat, comprend aussi une courte lecon sur une question de 
pédagogie appliqueé 4 l’enseignement des Langues Vivantes. 
C’est le plus professionnel des examens.'’ Vient ensuite le Certificat 
d’A plitude a l’Enseignement des Langues Vivantes dans les Lycées 
et Colléges, d’un niveau supérieur au précédent. Enfin l’A grégation 
des Langues Vivantes assure le recrutement des professeurs titu- 
laires des lycées de Paris et de la province. C’est un concours 
fort difficile portant sur la phi!ologie, |’histoire littéraire et sociale; 
le nombre des candidats re¢us est trés restreint. La programme 
des Certificats et de l’Agrégation est dressé chaque année par le 
jury et soumis 4 l’approbation du ministre. 


REVUES ET ASSOCIATIONS 


Le développement atteint par les Humanités modernes, pour 
me servir de l’expression la plus juste, a amené la création d’une 
presse specialisée. L’organe le plus ancien est 'a Revue de Il’ Enseig- 
nement des Langues Vivantes (Didier, Ed.) fondée par Wolfromm 
et dirigée par nos collégues Camerlynck et Lo'seau. Cette publi- 
cation traite surtout des questions d’enseignement, mais elle 
cont ent des articles littéraires et philologiques et s’occupe de la 
préparation par correspondance aux examens et concours. La 
Revue Germanique (Tallandier Ed., Paris et Lille) est publiée sous 
les auspices de |’Université de Lil'e. Elle est dirigée par M. F. 
Piquet, professeur 4 l'Université de Lille, mais l’occupation de 
cette ville par les Allemands, entraina |’arrét de sa publication 
pendant toute la durée de la guerre. C’est une revue savante; 
les articles donnent ordinairement le résultat de recherches ori- 
ginales portant sur la littérature des pays du nord de |’Europe et 
des Etats-Unis. 

L’ Association des Professeurs de Langues méridionales qui 
groupe les professeurs d’italien et d’espagnol publie un Bulletin, 
mensue! avant la guerre et qui a recommencé 4 paraitre cette 
année, mais de facon irréguliére. 

‘7 Examen, disons-nous, et non concours, car le nombre des candidats a 
admettre n’est pas fixé 4 l’avance. Toutefois, il y a classement. 
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Les Langues Modernes, bulletin official de l’Association des 
Professeurs de Langues Vivantes de l’Enseignement Public (117 
Boulevard Exelmant, Paris 16°) paraissaient tous 'es mois avant 
‘a guerre. Leur publication est lim‘tée pour le moment 4 six 
numéros par an. Elle est a la fois littéraire et pédagogique et 
publie les programmes des divers concours et examens ainsi que les 
questions posées & ces mémes examens. Les lecteurs sont tenus 
au courant du mouvement littéraire social et politique 4 l’étranger 
par des chroniques étrangéres (Notes Anglaises, Notes Espagnoles, 
Notes Américaines, etc.). Elle traite toutes les questions d’actualité 
ayant quelque rapport avec l’enseignement des langues et elle 
sert de lien entre les membres de |’ Association. 

L’Association des Professeurs de Langues Vivantes de |’En- 
seignement Public, fondée en 1903, est un groupement profession- 
nel et pédagogique. Elle prend la défense des Langues Vivantes 
et étudie, dans ses réunions pédagogiques, toutes les questions 
touchant aux Humanités Modernes. Elle est administrée par un 
Comité de 33 membres, réelu par tiers chaque année et par un 
Bureau recruté au sein du comité. Elle a pris une part trés ac- 
tive cette année aux discussions soulevées par la réforme des 
épreuves de Langues Vivantes au Baccalauréat, le programme des 
Compagnons, la réforme des Ecoles Normales d’Instituteurs et 
d’Institutrices, la réforme des Ecoles Primaires supérieures. Son 
action a eu d’heureux résultats. On peut dire que sans elle les 
Langues Vivantes seraient facultatives maintenant,—autant dire 
inexistentes—dans les établissements que nous venons d’énumerer. 


LA QUESTION DE L’ALLEMAND 


Son réle s’exerce depuis quelques mois en faveur des études al- 
lemandes dont le public francais comme celui d’autres pays, s’est 
détourné depuis la guerre. Tous les esprits avisés sont d’accord pour 
penser qu’ily aurait péril national 4 abandonner |’étude de l’alle- 
mand. Les Frangais, plus que tout autre peuple, ont besoin de 
Savoir ce qui se passe au point de vue social, politique, littéraire, 
philosophique, économique et militaire chez leurs éternels enne- 
mis, et, pour atteindre ce but, il faut un public assez considérable 
sachant parler ou, tout au moins, lire l’allemand; il faut aussi un 
nombre suffisant de germanistes spécialisés. Le Comité de ]’As- 
sociation, préoccupé de la situation présente, a tout d’abord attiré 
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sur elle l’attention des autorités universitaires. Ces derniéres ont 
donné des instructions aux Inspecteurs Généraux, aux Recteurs 
d’Académie et aux Chefs d’Etablissements pour que ceux-ci exer- 
cent toute leur influence sur les familles en vue de ramener les éléves 
vers les classes d’allemand. L’Association ne s’est pas bornée 4 
ces démarches; elle a entrepris une campagne auprés du public et 
s’est adressée tout d’abord 4 M. R. Poincare, ancien Président de 
la République. Celui-ci, avec l’autorité qui s’attache aux hautes 
fonctions qu’il exercait naguére, 4 son talent personnel, 4 son carac- 
tére, a bien voulu seconder |’effort des Professeurs de Langues 
Vivantes en remettant 4 leur Président la déclaration suivante 
destinée a étre publiée: 

“Monsieur le président, 

“Vous avez bien voulu me demander mon sentiment sur un 
probléme qui préoccupe vivement votre Association, celui des 
études allemandes en France. 

“Pour quiconque examine de sang-froid cette question, il ne 
peut y avoir, 4 mon avis, aucun doute sur la réponse. 

“Qu’un certain nombre de Frangais aient eu avant la guerre un 
gotit excessif pour les méthodes germaniques, qu’ils se soient exa- 
géré comme 4 plaisir la grandeur de la science allemande et la 
beauté des lettres allemandes, c’est un fait que je me garde de nier 
et dont nous n’avons pas, je pense, 4 craindre le retour. Mais, 
pour éviter de retomber, aprés la victoire, dans le méme travers 
qu’aprés la défaite, allons-nous commettre la faute inverse et 
ignorer de parti pris la langue et la civilisation de ceux que nous 
avons vaincus? Nous devons occuper pendant quinze ans au moins 
la rive gauche du Rhin; nous devons réapprendre le frangais 4 une 
partie de |’Alsace qui a perdu l’habitude de le parler; nous avons 
une oeuvre de longue haleine 4 poursuivre dans la Sarre; nous pou- 
vons créer en Allemagne des entreprises frangaises et y développer 
notre influence économique. S’imagine-t-on qu’il soit indifférent 
de savoir la langue allemande pour réussir dans ces taches diverses? 

“Mais si importantes que soient ces considérations d’ordre 
pratique, elles ne sont pas les seules. Pour dominer la science al- 
lemande, nous avons besoin de la connaitre. Pour maintenir ]’in- 
dépendance et la supériorité méme de notre littérature, nous ne 
devons pas fermer les yeux sur les littératures étrangéres, pas plus 
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sur l’allemande que sur les autres. C’est par opposition au non- 
moi que le moi prend le mieux conscience de lui-méme. 

“Que, désormais, nous apprenions surtout l’anglais, j’y consens 
volontiers. Mais la meilleure fagon de bien savoir l’anglais— 
tout l’anglais, l’ancien et le moderne—n’est-elle pas de le suivre at- 
tentivement dans ses deux courants mélangés, le germanique et le 
latin, et de cOmmencer, par conséquent, par pratiquer 4 la fois le 
francais et l’allemand? 

“Pour toutes ces raisons et pour beaucoup d’autres, je partage, 
Monsieur le président, l’opinion que votre Association a constam- 
ment défendue et que je crois conforme aux intéréts permanents de 
la France. 

“Receve/l’assurance de mes sentiments distingués. 

: “R,. Poincaré.” 

Cet éloquent temoignage, il y a tout lieu de l’espérer, aura une 
heureuse influence sur l’opinion publique mieux informée et rendra 
leur essor d’autrefois aux études allemandes en France. 


CONCLUSION 


A Vheure:actuelle, la s tuation des Langues Vivantes en France 
est assez parjdoxale. Dans le monde de l’enseignement, elles sont 
l’objet d’une ‘hostilité tres marquée que certaines autorités admini- 
stratives et une partie des pouvoirs publics ont l’air de partager et 
de soutenir. {?’est, au fond, une phase de 1’éternelle lutte des classi- 
ques contre es modernes. Apres la réforme de 1902, l’enseigne- 
ment des langues donné aux jeunes Francais par un personnel 
plein d’ardeur, d’enthousiasme et qui s’inspira ent de saines doc- 
trines pédagogiques, eut un légitime succés. II séduisait les éléves 
qui sentaient leurs progrés journaliers. Et ‘es résultats at- 
teints, quoi qu’en disent certains critiques moroses, irrémédi- 
ables misonéistes, ont été hautement satisfaisants. Comme les 
peuples heureux, les éducateurs qui réussissent n’ont peut-étre pas 
d’histoire, mais ceux dont nous parlons en ce moment eurent des 
histoires. Les maitres des autres disciplines et leurs représen- 
tants, en particulier, les professeurs d’humanités classiques, ju- 
gérent sans aménité les méthodes nouvelles et peut-étre aussi le 
succés obtenu. On le vit bien aux derniéres sessions du Conseil 
Supérieur de l’Instruction Publique et certains articles de presse 
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nous ont renseignés sur les attaques qui s’ébauchent encore.'® Les 
tentatives réactionnaires auxquelles nous faisons allusion ont un 
double but: d’abord diminuer l|’importance de notre enseignement 
en réduisant les horaires, en supprimant une partie des sanctions 
aux examens; ensuite supprimer les méthodes actives ou directes et 
retourner aux principes pédagogiques justement condamnés qui 
faisaient enseigner les langues vivantes comme les langues mortes. 

A ce courant hostile s’oppose un courant en sens contraire, 
manifesté surtout dans l’opinion publique qui, au lendemain de la 
guerre mondiale, aprés les rapports quotidiens entretenus avec les 
armées alliées, 4 l’heure ot: le commerce international reprend un 
vigoureux essor, réclame un développement toujours plus consi- 
dérable de l’enseignement des langues; le souci de connaitre le monde 
et les civilisations étrangéres inspire ce mouvement, tout autant 
que l’intérét commercial ou industriel. Les fins sont de culture 
aussi bien que d’utilité pratique. Il y a donc conflit d’opinion 
entre une minorité administrative et professionnelle d’une part et 
l’énorme majorité de la nation. On peut étre tranquille sur |’issue 
de la lutte. Le bon sens, en France, s’il subit parfois une bréve 
éclipse, finit toujours par triompher. Un bel avenir s’ouvre pour 
l’enseignement des langues dont le personnel a |’ambition justifiée, 
si certaines conditions normales lui sont assurées,!* d’offrir aux jeu- 
nes Francais qui ne pensent ou ne veulent pas se livrer aux études 
dites classiques, une culture aussi variée et aussi forte fondée sur 
les Humanités Modernes. 

Paris 


18 Articles de M. Cahen dans la Revue Universitaire; d’autres, non signés, dans 
le Temps. 

Bon recrutement des éléves qui suivent les classes sans latin; limite du 
nombre des éléves dans les classes; classes homogénes; et last but not least—rétribu- 
tion convenable des professeurs. 























AMBASSADORS OF FRANCE 
By FRANK R. ARNOLD 


A MORMON missionary who had been spending three years 

in Holland as president of the Dutch m‘ssion told me on his 
return that his main object during his mission had been to show to 
the Dutch that he was a fairly decent specimen of-an adherent to 
the faith of the Latter Day Saints. He wanted to convince them 
that he had no horns, that he was not a Don Juan with a religious 
bee in h's bonnet, that he was possessed of a certain degree of in- 
telligence and culture, that he was a human being with eyes, nose, 
organs and dimensions like unto those of the Batavians. In short 
he was to be an ambassador of Utah to the Dutch, a revealer of self 
rather than a torchbearer to those sitting in darkness. Before he 
could persuade the natives of Rotterdam and all the other dams to 
exchange new theological lamps for old he knew that there were 
many prejudices to be removed, and being a very human Utahn 
he placed his ambassadorial qualities fully as high in importance as 
his priestly teachings. 

In like manner every teacher of French in the United States is 
an ambassador of France, clearing away prejudices, inspiring in- 
ternational sympathy and waving a much needed Latin torch. 
And the need is great. We all know how vastly super or before the 
War were the German departments of all our colleges and univer- 
sities to the Romance. And the high schools paved the way for 
this superiority because only in the high schools of New England 
was French highly esteemed. In the middle west it was completely 
thrust aside by German, and in California and the southwest by 
Spanish. The war was not such a great internationalizing in- 
fluence as was predicted. To be sure Will Irwin says, ‘‘France fin- 
ally gets you,” but he qualifies it with the remark that it “gets 
you” only so much as you become acquainted with it. One Amer- 
ican regiment spent about six months in training near Bordeaux 
and was sent home soon after the signing of the armistice. During 
this time the men were allowed to go into Bordeaux only twice and 
so when they returned to America all the French people they had 
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seen were pedlars and scarlet women, both of them superior to the 
American article, but still hardly the most likable elements in 
French society. A sister of one of the men in the regiment made 
a most revealing comment on reading Dorothy Canfield’s ““Home 
Fires in France.’’ She read first the story of the Frenchman who 
manufactured a superior cold cream and was not willing to enlarge 
his business with American capital for fear that the personal ele- 
ment would be found lacking in his product if it were produced on 
a large scale. It brings out admirably the strength and weakness 
of both French and American business methods, but what most 
impressed the girl was the beautiful picture of French family life 
when the French manufacturer sits in the garden with his wife and 
daughters in the cool of the day and talks over the American offer. 
Unconsciously the girl applied the French proverb that under- 
standing all makes one forgive all and before she had finished the 
story she exploded with the remark, ‘‘Why, this is the first decent 
thing I have ever heard about French people.”” Anyone who has 
ever taken a party of tourists abroad for the summer knows what 
a mass of prejudice he has to fight against if he is to be a guide, 
philosopher and friend as well as a business manager. His daily 
and almost hourly wonder is why his charges got so little training 
in world appreciation and breadth of view out of their high school 
or college preparation for their trip. ‘God has given them brains 
and money,” he muses in wonder to himself, “‘Why did He not also 
infuse into their very beings the cosmopolitan milk of human kind- 
ness?”” Mr. Maynard Keynes in a certain famous chapter finds 
that even Mr. Wilson was totally unprepared to cope with the 
foreign mind, whether Welch or French. If it takes most of us 
years to understand the intricacies of character of the members of 
our own family or community, it seems a gigantic task to try to 
understand a whole nation, and that a foreign one, but this is a 
part of the duty of every French teacher, and when you think how 
few linguists, creative literary artists, or travellers, America pro- 
duces, perhaps the sociological and political side of France, France 
as a cosmopolitan element, should stand first in high school or col- 
lege courses in French. 

The very first day of giving instruction the French teacher en- 
ters on his ambassadorial duties. The first lesson stands for much 
parrot-like pronunciation and for the realization that words are 
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but symbols of ideas, that what is a map or a flag in English speak- 
ing circles is une carte or un drapeau for men who have been rocked 
in a French cradle or who attend the French class. But with all 
this drilling of the mind and capering of the body there can also 
be inserted the first of a series of proverbs which are the crystal- 
lized essence of the French genius for social conduct as far as con- 
tact with their fellow men is concerned. Noblesse oblige is good 
for a starter. It is simplicity itself as regards pronunciation and 
many of the new students have already met it in their reading. 
They have all encountered the principle in life if they have any ele- 
mentary ideas alout a Puritan conscience or if they have any boy- 
scout affiliations. And they are all interested in hearing how this 
motto of the French nobility is still alive, even in money making 
days, and that the French expression of the idea has been found 
the best, because the most concise as well as the most packed with 
meaning, and hence has been adopted by the entire civilized world. 
The nobility of being a Frenchman makes him want to have his 
meals served in courses, his cities equipped with art museums, 
theatres and gardens, his women dressed with distinct‘on, just as 
it makes him want to keep the Germans on the right side of the 
Rhine. The fact that the nobility of being an eighth grade grad- 
uate should make a high school student in French ashamed of 
having forgotten his English grammar, is a good point to enforce 
at the same time. I have never known French students to fail to 
catch some bit of the many sided spirit of noblesse oblige and the 
earlier it comes to them the more respect they have for France. 
It is also an excellent help in upbuilding their own character, for 
in these so called practical days when high school students may 
drop any subject at any time, many find French too hard after a 
few lessons. If you can say to a student that because of the prin- 
ciple, nodlesse oblige, a man who puts his hand to the plough should 
keep it there, at least until he reaches the end of the furrow, you 
have some hold on his self-respect. 

Another proverb that the students learn to admire, though at 
first a mistaken idea of patriotism makes them inclined to fight it, 
is the well known saying about every man having two fatherlands, 
his own and France. That has to be explained. You have to tell 
them they can’t open their mouths without using a word from 
Rome or from Berlin and that those from Rome have come to us 
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through France and are the more elegant. France begins to look 
like a fatherland then, and becomes a real one when they find out 
that a Frenchman, Montesquieu, supplied the main ideas for Jef- 
ferson when he wrote the Declaration of Independence, that thanks 
to Pasteur no American soldier died of typhoid during the war, that 
thanks to Rousseau all knowledge is being made a pleasure for 
them, and that they never have to learn anything they don’t under- 
stand. Frenchmen with pragmatic values for American students 
are abundant and you merely have to recite names such as Dumas, 
Binet, Lavoisier, Pathé, Gounod, Taine, and Foch, and a little ex- 
planation will show how they count on both sides of the Atlantic. 
To a teacher who loves his France and his class it is pure joy to pass 
on such aphorisms as Le style c’est ’- homme, Cherchez la femme, and 
Cueillez votre jeunesse. 

No French class is complete now-a-days without its French 
club. There, for the first time, the student becomes a Frenchman. 
There he talks not about the pencil and window but about things 
that interest him. Suppose he starts in with the game of. Imper- 
tinent Questions; each member of the club has to ask and answer 
questions that spring spontaneously from a game that calls for 
good-natured fun. With the talking begins to come the new char- 
acter, the new point of view, that clothe a man when he really be- 
gins to talk a new language. Esprit may come even to the dullest 
grammatical scholar. The program resources of the French club 
are endless and may be packed with French atmosphere. Some- 
times we each personify a river, city, book, or famous citizen of 
France and the others guess who we are. One student of twenty 
once explained herself as follows: “‘Je suis une actrice célébre dans 
tout le monde. J’ai plus de soixante-dix ans. J’ai une jambe de 
bois mais je marche toujours. Ma devise est “quand méme.” De- 
vinez qui je suis.” Of course everyone guessed Sarah Bernhardt 
from the wooden leg or from the actress’ motto which had been 
current in the class room for many days. At our meeting just be- 
fore Christmas we always have a Christmas tree hung with humble 
gifts bought at Woolworths. We sing the Petit Noél from Le- 
cocq’s opéra comique and certain students act out the ‘““Voyage de 
Marie et Joseph a Bethléem,” that Yvette Guilbert has resur- 
rected from the twelfth century and made immortal for all who have 
heard her sing the dramatic lines. That is a program from the 
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very heart of France. The gifts are given out in the French man- 
ner. That is, a few cards are laid ona table. On each card is put 
a gift from the tree. Another pack of cards is dealt out to the club 
members and those who hold cards corresponding to those on which 
the gifts lie get the gifts and these are carried to them by a student 
with a long white beard who personifies Saint Nicholas. That 
club meeting may also be the students’ first approach to French 
mediaeval drama and to Yvette Guilbert and through the latter’s 
“How to Sing a Song,’”’ which should be every French teacher’s 
Vade mecum, he should get a continual inspiration to clear French 
diction and spirited action of even the simplest movements in the 
French class. More than any other book it is an ambassadorial 
link between France and the English speaking peoples. The in- 
nate love of dramatic material and of clear speaking, as well as the 
desire to “‘get the idea over” that characterize France, pervade the 
whole book and all these qualities are developed by one of the 
greatest interpretative artists that France has ever sent to America. 

You do not have to wait for club meetings to make France live 
in America. Dull days in the French class can be made to live by 
a sudden change of base. The mastery of French comes only by 
eternal drudgery but it may be glorified en route. Suppose a new 
member is just being received into the French Academy, Henri 
Bordeaux, for example. How simple to have each member of the 
French class represent some one of the forty immortals and another 
Henri Bordeaux. The teacher can souffler to Henri two or three 
well chosen sentences about Lemaitre, and to another immortal a 
few welcoming words for Bordeaux, and the French academy will 
live forever after in the minds of the students who have personified 
such men as Joffre, Donnay, Barrés, Poincaré, Hanotaux, or 
Lavisse, and with the fun of personification may perhaps linger the 
value of an Academy that fixes national unity in language and 
literary standards, and the realization that these standards must 
be agreed upon by distinguished men from many walks of life. 
What Edith Wharton calls the safe-guarding of Jes choses del’ esprit 
is a French trait that any French ambassador must champion 
whether he does it at Washington or in the class-room. Another 
memorable day in the French club or class room should be about 
May first when to celebrate the opening of the salon the class holds 
a Jour de Vernissage. Then each student brings a picture to the 
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class, preferably cut from L’Jilustration or some French source, 
pins it on the wall, pretends he is Henri Martin, Lucien Jonas, 
Amand Jean, Georges Scott or some other famous French painter 
and describes the subject of his painting to his admiring or critical 
friends, selected from the class, who gather in a group around him. 
All this sounds easy to do but it takes a teacher-ambassador who 
knows France and who is skilled in the art of preparation to make 
the class exercise move with the requisite French lightness of touch 
and not become a dragging bore, inasmuch as the French class 
more than any other must be animated by the dictum of Voltaire 
that everything save ennui is allowable, or as it has been more con- 
cisely stated, ‘“Everything goes but bores.”” The double meaning 
of “‘goes” is delicious. 

Even when you have a Frenchman lecturing to your club you 
cannot lie back on your oars. You may have a more genuine am- 
bassador than you are on the stage but you are still enough of an 
attaché to have to pave the way like John the Baptist or ram the 
lesson home like Paul. Once our French club was doubly blest. 
We had arranged for a visit and talk by a young French girl whose 
home was in Chalons and at the same time a French portrait 
painter who had wandered into our valley came to hear the girl 
from Chalons and was also persuaded to say a “‘few words” and 
those few were eloquent in praise of the Lombardy poplars in which 
the valley abounded and which everyone was cutting down and re- 
placing by Norway maples. It was only a question of taste but 
it led next day to a class discussion as to why a question of taste 
should be such a vital matter to a Frenchman and new windows 
were opened on how things are done decently and in order in 
France. The young woman was a distinctly blond Frankish type, 
while the painter was an equally strong Latin type and we enjoyed 
using our Taine faculties in showing how the two talks could be 
traced back to the Rhine and Rome that gave them their respective 
features, and how both had a Celtic element that was neither 
Teuton nor Latin. Possibly a bit far-fetched, but it was passing 
on the analytical torch that has illumined the work of many a 
French critic and is no mean acquisition for an American to hold. 

The more a French teacher thinks it over the more he must 
realize that he is the ambassador-interpreter. He must be satu- 
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rated with France. It must ooze right out of him. Like Bozaris 
he should drip at every vein. France has done much for him and 
he should rejoice at the opportunity to pass it on. France is his 
kingdom and he is the high priest. Every book he reads with the 
class should be a window with a view on some corner of that pleas- 
ant land. George Sand’s window looks on rural France; Pierre 
Loti’s on Brittany; Labiche’s on the petite bourgeoisie; Maupas- 
sant’s on the significant human gesture; Anatole France’s on that 
amiable satire which is granted only to the elect to originate but 
which many may enjoy. Even scientific French, usually regarded 
merely as a tool, may become an intimate association with the 
finest minds in France. It is all so pervaded with what Pasteur 
called when he talked to the students of Edinburgh, ‘‘/e culte des 
grands hommes et des grandes choses;” the worship, adoration of 
great men and great things, that is France in a nutshell and should 
be the finest by-product, if not the raison d’étre of the French class. 
Even the vocabulary of scientific French may be acquired through 
a literary medium. All the vocabulary of bacteriology and infi- 
nitely more may be obtained by reading Sacha Guitry’s play based 
on episodes in the life of Pasteur. There is always a chance that 
genius may be contagious and the rising generation cannot be ex- 
posed too much to it. 

It is in this lack of exposure to genius that modern education is 
asinner. We work for the mob and not for the choice spirits who 
are to be the leaders of tomorrow. We wish to develop skill in all, 
put the trade school ideal into all types of education and it is this 
ideal that Americans need least of all. Even church schools and 
colleges, in order to compete with state institutions, are multiply- 
ing the easy and the so-called practical courses. French in eastern 
high schools and colleges has always been considered as a snap 
course. “Reading some old novel,” one student contemptuously 
called it. In some western colleges it is considered as hard and use- 
less as Greek. The only thing that can save it is the human ele- 
ment. And the greater the ambassador in the professorial chair, 
the keener will be the interest in the new country, provided the 
students have some small background of ears to hear and eyes to 
see. 
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Carlyle had the true ambassadorial spirit when he wrote to 
Emerson as follows: 


“‘And so here, looking over the water, let me repeat once more 
what I believe is already dimly the sentiment of all Englishmen, 
Cisoceanic and Transoceanic, that we and you are not two coun- 
tries, and cannot for the life of us be; but only two parishes of one 
country, with such wholesome parish hospitalities, and dirty tem- 
porary parish feuds, as we see; both of which brave parishes Vi- 
vant! vivant! And among the glories of both be Yankee-doodle- 
doo, and the Felling of the Western Forest, proudly remembered; 
and for the rest, by way of parish constable, let each cheerfully 
take such George Washington or George Guelph as it can get, and 
bless Heaven! I am weary of hearing it said, ‘We love the 
Americans,’ ‘We wish well,’ etc., etc. What in God’s name should 
we do else?” 

When the French teacher has brought even one student to a 
similar point of view with regard to France and America he has 
been a true ambassador. He is worthy of academic palms. 
Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 














VISUALIZING THE VERB FORMS IN SPANISH 
By C. Scotr WILLIAMS 


HE large majority of our pupils in beginning Spanish are 

first-year students who have only vague notions as to the 
meaning of grammatical terms. In studying English grammar 
they have relied more on the sense than on the science of their 
mother-tongue and definitions have not meant very much in the 
bright lexicon of their youth. 

The place to begin in teaching the verb is the infinitive as it is 
the first form the pupil finds on opening the dictionary. But he 
must not be allowed to use it without instruction any more than a 
child should be allowed to play with a chisel until he has been care- 
fully shown which is the handle and which the cutting edge. I 
have my Spanish dictionary on the desk and into it I have slipped 
some strips of stiff manilla paper, on one side of which I have 
printed in clear type the English infinitive form ‘‘to speak’”’ “‘to 
write”’ etc., and below the Spanish equivalent in larger type so that 
it can be read by the pupils in the rear of the room. I show the 
class just what it is that comes out of the dictionary. I then ex- 
plain how this form is “infinite” in that it has no limit as to person, 
number, tense, or mood, and by giving sentences in English in 
which they recognize that something must be added to the English 
infinitive if we are to make it show person, number, etc. A few 
sentences, or a whole lesson of Spanish sentences made up of infini- 
tives will quickly convince the pupils that we could not get very far 
in conversation or in telling facts if we used only the infinitive 
forms. Indeed, enough time should be spent on this to make 
them eager to go on to the more lively personal forms of the verb. 

So far, it is easy for them all to follow. The difficult thing is to 
show that the change in form of the verb to meet the change in 
person, number, tense and mood must come on the end of the verb 
and not by using, as we do in English, some helping word. 

The conjugation given in the book is often confusing as the 
pupils do not at first understand what is meant bya “‘model verb,” 
por mds que lo expliquemos. I have therefore provided a piece of 
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beaver-board 30 inches square covered with manilla paper and 
with holes made at the top so that it can be quickly hung before 
the class and as quickly removed and set aside. On this I have 
printed in good type, using show-case ink of various colors, the 
following chart: 


CONJUGACION DEL 
Verbo en el presente. 





persona rafz (ar) rafz (er) rafz (ir) 
singular 
ee ee ee eee OS siaxnseescaes De cede rinnanete re) 
a oe Oe aig bid Geen ees RT Cen Oe “a icanwe Seaton es 
dae rahe ee dares Me. axinaed cheese i. welccanpaacmen e 
Nos a aka ahamdauk Se eee SR ey ee Fe e 
BD SI a goods ne cece sicscier gaa addeees i no uuaspaeee e 
plural 
1 nosotros (Juan y yo)......... IR. cin ou renee vewamcan pice imos 
ee aan Gtk Kara c: Si aca htae Ny tiki ao ahs aed ae ee ee fs 
RO eee Oe fcadcnsscedes BR. -s calwkatemednce en 
2 REE Sep ee rte DS A ran cannes Oe on kdastaaewcae en 
Ne siateh dices pik cannes | perenne ae scree OE csieusaneneacs en 


In this chart the pronouns are in black, the verb endings in red 
ink, with the exception of the second persons which are in green 
ink, as are also the pronouns “‘tu’’ and vosotros.”” “Tw”’ is ex- 
plained as for ‘‘home consumption” and not to be used in the class 
room except by brothers and sisters. ‘‘Vosotros’”’ belongs to ser- 
mons and public speeches. I have on separate slips the words 
“Maria” “Juan” “Juan y yo” “Juan y Maria” with which the 
pronouns can be covered up or illustrated. I find confusion re- 
sulting if this is not done as first, second person, etc. does not mean 
much to some of them. 

Now when I have extracted my infinitive from the dictionary I 
attach it with a thumb tack to the beaver board placing it over the 
“raiz”’ so that the ending corresponds with the one on the chart. 
Here I try to make them see that because it is an infinitive, it can’t 
be used with any of the pronouns below as it does not show person 
and number. I illustrate by talking of the lump of dough on the 
kneading board which must be cut up into discs before they can go 
into the oven and the biscuits be baked. Or I describe the process 
of melting iron in which the molten, unshaped stream flows out of 
the furnace along the channel made in the sand and is turned off 
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into side channels and again into smaller spaces until the whole bed 
of the foundry has been covered with the liquid metal which when 
cold will be broken up into bars of pig-iron. Then I have them 
turn to the chart of paradigms in the appendix of their books where 
they find the infinitive and see how the whole verb is spread out in 
a similar manner in all its forms, which we call the complete “con- 
jugacién.” 

When the pupils have grasped the idea that the form in the dic- 
tionary must be changed before it can be used with any one of the 
pronouns, I hold up my slip containing the infinitive and turning it 
to show the reverse side, I show the “‘raiz” printed in letters to fit 
the lettering on the chart and hold it first after one pronoun and 
then another till they see that the “rafz,” which carries the root 
meaning of the verb, combines with the endings in red to form a 
new word which now shows person and number. I make them 
write down these verb forms and note the English meaning of each. 
I finally attach it to some one of the personal forms and then go 
back to the dictionary, extract another verb, and proceed in the 
same way till I have attached all the verbs found in the lesson or 
until the different endings of the three conjugations have been ex- 
amined. I have them memorize these endings: 0, as, a, amos, 
Ais, an, etc. and also have them drill with verbs, but I am extremely 
careful not to allow them to stress the endings except in the first 
and second plural, as later they must learn that the stressed stem 
vowel is the only sign we have of the present tense. 

When slips occur in composition work the next day or at any 
time after, the chart can be quickly hung up, the “‘raiz’”’ attached 
and the cause of the error traced and corrected. 

I have separate chart forms on loose sheets which can be fas- 
tened with thumb tacks over the first one to illustrate the imper- 
fecto, the pretérito and the futuro. By the time these are learned 
the pupils will have conquered the whole difficulty of verb forma- 
tion. 

Hollywood High School 
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MorE REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


When, at the annual meeting of the M. L. A. in 1915, the As- 
sociation of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and 
South was formed, it was the final step preparatory to the found- 
ing of the JouRNAL, which in fact began to appear the following 
autumn. Before that there had existed in the East a number of 
groups that had been discussing the feasibility of uniting to pub- 
lish a magazine. The formation of the central association with a 
vigorous group of officers in charge brought a volume of support 
to the proposed publication that seemed to assure its success. The 
enterprise of the newly chosen business manager of the JOURNAL 
in securing advertising contracts confirmed this hoped for success, 
and the persons who pledged financial support in case of a deficit 
were never called on for contributions. 

The JourNAL was directed during the first three years of its 
existence by editors chosen by the various regional associations— 
New York State, New England, Middle States and Maryland, 
New Jersey, Central West and South—that had pledged their 
support to the movement. From the first, however, it had been 
evident that the movement should be a national one, that adminis- 
tration by the various regional groups was difficult and compli- 
cated, and that some sort of body should be constituted to which 
these groups would commit their interests and the interests of the 
profession generally, the most obvious of which would be the di- 
rection of the JouRNAL and the organization of new groups of 
teachers in other sections until members of the profession the 
country over should be united by closer ties for the advancement of 
modern language teaching in general and, in particular, for solidify- 
ing and strengthening the support of the JouRNAL as a national 
professional organ. 

With this idea in mind it was proposed to establish a National 
Federation, the administration and control of which should lie in 
an Executive Committee chosen in certain proportions from the 
various regional associations, this Federation to function as a sort 
of holding corporation rather than as a society to have professional 
meetings for the reading of papers and the discussion of class room 
problems. To this end the draft of a proposed constitution was 
published in the JourNat (III, p. 290) and it is this constitution, 
with a few changes of detail, that was adopted by a vote of the 
various regional groups and is now actually in force. Under its 
provisions the Executive Committee, the membership of which is 
published in the inside cover of every number of the JouRNAL, is 
composed of four representatives from the Central West and South, 
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and one from each of the following groups: Middle States and 
Maryland, New England, New Jersey, New York State. It is also 
provided that other regional associations may be admitted—pre- 
sumably to representation in the councils of the Federation—‘‘by 
a majority vote of the Executive Committee, which shall fix the 
basis of this representation.”’ According to a letter from the 
secretary of the National Federation, published elsewhere in this 
issue, a new group must have a minimum of two hundred subscrib- 
ers to the JoURNAL in order to be eligible for affiliation. 

The members of the Committee are chosen for two years, they 
are to meet annually for such business as filling vacancies on the 
staff of the JouRNAL and “‘to take such other measures as are in the 
interest of the Federation.” The present editorial board was 
chosen by the Executive Committee and, beginning with October 
1919, the board has been directly responsible for the conduct of the 
magazine to the Committee, the secretary of which, as is usual in 
such cases, carries on most of the active business. 

The plan has worked exceedingly well as far as can be judged. 
The relations of the various groups.to the JouRNAL are definitely 
fixed and there can be small occasion for disagreement or jealousy. 
The officers of the component groups take a justifiable pride in 
promoting the interests of the JouRNAL in their territory, both in 
securing subscriptions and in encouraging their fellow members to 
submit articles suitable for publication; and both the Business 
Manager and the Managing Editor meet with a ready and helpful 
response to every appeal for aid or counsel. 

It is clear, however, that there should be an increase in the 
number of affiliated groups and that the influence of the Federa- 
tion should be extended to parts of the country that are not now 
definitely represented in its councils. West of the Alleghanies 
there is only one such group, except the recently formed Southern 
California Association. The south, the southwest, the states west 
of the Mississippi, the territory between the Rockies and the 
Sierras, and the northwestern states should be organized in regional 
groups, of which the existing state associations would form nuclei. 
The territory of the Association of the Central West and South has 
never been delimited. It was purposely left vague in the begin- 
ning. It seems quite clear, however, that no one secretary can or 
should be expected adequately to look after such an immense 
stretch of country, that the meetings of this group can be attended 
only by members from three or four of the states about Chicago, 
and that the formation of new regional groups in the regions away 
from this center would result in the quickening of local interest, in 
the stimulation of the group officers to bring into their organiza- 
tions all their colleagues in modern languages and to secure stronger 
support for the JoURNAL. 
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The eastern states are well organized, as far south as Virginia. 
The central western group (M. L. T.) has a large membership in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and draws a con- 
siderable scattering of subscribers to the JouRNAL from states 
further away. This organization can not, however, be expected 
to cover effectively all the states of the Union except those in the 
eastern associations. It is true that many of the states that lie 
south of the Ohio and west of the Mississippi have a smaller percent- 
age of modern language instruction than in those already well or- 
ganized, but it is also true that instruction in these subjects will 
increase in quantity as time goes on, and that the formation of new 
regional groups can contribute to improving the quality and inter- 
est of the teaching and, in this way, forward the general cause. We 
have been asked more than once about the general status of the 
Federation and what steps a group should take to be eligible for 
representation. This shows that the interest in such things is 
growing, that many state groups feel their isolation and yet do not 
know how to put an end to it. 

The whole question is, of course, a problem for the Executive 
Committee. It would be a splendid thing if, in addition to the ex- 
isting regional organizations, there were at least two in the old 
south, one in the southwest, two in the territory between the Miss- 
issippi and the Rockies and north of Texas, one west of the Rockies 
and two on the Pacific coast. A systematic campaign to this end 
should accomplish much. We are sure that men and women can 
be found in the several states to undertake the task according to 
the suggestions of the Committee. There would be, it is true, 
some outlay of money for clerical help. The constitution provides 
that such expenses shall be met from the funds of the JouRNAL, 
which last year were not sufficient to pay in full for the magazine. 
Nor is the surplus great at the present moment. Such a campaign, 
however, would benefit the JouRNAL so directly that the small 
amount needed would surely be forthcoming. When the present 
groups were got together it was at the expense of some effort and 
cooperation on the part of the persons interested rather than by 
the aid of an office force. The task before us is similar, if more 
difficult geographically. But now, we have the JOURNAL as a 
medium for publicity, and there are signs that a campaign would 
be successful. 

The foregoing remarks are intended to be merely suggestive. 
We do not pretend to prescribe how the campaign shall be con- 
ducted nor what new groupings should be worked for. Decisions 
about this would have to be taken by the Executive Committee 
working in conjunction with interested persons in the regions to be 
organized. Our desire is to have the Federation march west and 
south, establishing itself through close affiliation in the numerous 
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states which it has not as yet reached. The JouRNAL would thus 
reach a larger audience and the members of our profession be 
brought more to realize their share in the common task. It is to 
be hoped that friends of the movement in territory not now affil- 
iated with the central body will not be content unless at least one 
new regional group is formed each year, until the Federation has 
become truly national, geographically as well as in intention and 
spirit. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND 
SOUTH REGIONAL ASSOCIATION 


For the purpose of simplifying bookkeeping and avoiding duplication of 
accounts, subscribers in the above mentioned Regional Association are 
hereby notified that from March, 1921, till notice to the contrary: 

(1) Subscribers in the States of OHIO, INDIANA AND MICHI- 
GAN will please send in their subscription, $2.00, as formerly to Prof. C. 
H. Handschin, Miami University, OXFORD, OHIO. 

(2) Subscribers in the REMAINING STATES of the Central West 
and South Regional Association will henceforth please send in their sub- 
scription, $2.00, to Mr. Edward L. C. Morse, Business Manager, 7650 
Saginaw Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, making checks payable to the 
Mopern LANGUAGE JouRNAL. In the case of subscribers belonging to the 
Regional Association of the Central West and South, fifty cents thereof 
will be forwarded to Mr. Handschin, Secretary-Treasurer. 

(Note: This rule does not apply to the other Regional Associations: 
New England, New York State, Middle States and Maryland, New Jersey 
or Southern California.) 


Epwarp L. C. Morse, Business Manager, MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
C. H. Hanpscuin, Secretary-Treasurer, Central West and South Assn. 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


The annual meeting of the Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Central West and South will take place in Chicage 
on May 6 and 7 next. The present plan is that members shal 
dine together on the evening of the sixth and listen afterwards te 
the presidential address and that a business meeting of the officers 
will follow. On the seventh there will be morning and afternoon 
sessions for the discussion of professional questions. 

Further details will be announced later by the secretary, Pro- 
fessor C. H.Handschin, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


A tour to Italy for college students and instructors is being or- 
ganized by the Italy-America Society of which the President 
is Charles E. Hughes. The party will sail from New York on 
June 29, will spend most of July and August in Italy, will have 
several days in Paris, sailing from Havre on Aug.13. Extensions 
of the’tour may be arranged for in case there is sufficient demand. 
The party will, among other things, be present at Ravenna on the 
occasion of the placing of a bronze memorial wreath on Dante’s 
tomb as a tribute of American colleges on the six hundredth anni- 
versary of his death. Membership in the party may be secured by 
depositing $60.00 with Irwin Smith, Manager, Italy-America 
Society, 23 W. 43d St., New York. The price of the tour will be 
$600.00 inclusive of all calculable expenses. The Italian govern- 
ment is cooperating with the Society and will give the members of 
the party special opportunities for making the most of their stay. 
Further information will be supplied by Mr. Smith or by A. F. 
Pierce, Jr., American Express Company, 65 Broadway, New York. 


There is a very flourishing Spanish Club at the University of 
Pennsylvania, thanks to the untiring efforts of Prof. Romera- 
Navarro. Meetings are held every other week. The programs, 
furnished by club members and guests, have included songs, plays, 
dances, informal talks in Spanish, recitations and phonograph 
records. When records are played, copies of the words are dis- 
tributed to the members, adding greatly to the interest and en- 
joyment. The plays thus far have*been Marcial Dorado’s Qué 
Felicidad, given by a group from the Kensington High School for 
girls, and the Quinteros’ Mafiana de Sol presented by club members. 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


The Northwestern Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish met on January 22 at the University of Wash- 
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ington, Seattle. The program consisted of an interesting and 
instructive lecture by Dr. Victor Andrés Belatinde, Professor of In- 
ternational Law and Political Science in the University of San 
Marcos, Lima, Peru. Dr. Belatinde is giving a series of four lec- 
tures, three in Spanish and one in English, in all the large univer- 
sities of the United States, under the auspices of the Institute of 
International Education. The lecture given in Seattle was in 
Spanish on the subject, ‘South America and her Problem.” The 
speaker discussed his subject from four points of view: geographic, 
economic, political and diplomatic. 

He spoke of the great handicap to South America in her lack of 
harbor facilities on her west coast; of the great obstacle which the 
Andes present; and of the crying need of capital and the services of 
experts to cope with this geographic situation. Mention was also 
made of the need for greater appropriations to develop the re- 
sources of the plains and mountain districts; of the great handicap 
in lack of adequate means of transportation; of the need of more 
technical education; and of the necessity of assimilating the Indian 
population, which constitutes a peculiar problem for the country. 
The speaker also gave an able presentation of the difficulties in- 
volved in settling the Peruvian plebiscite, and discussed the ad- 
visability of submitting to arbitration the differences between 
Bolivia, Chile and Peru over the matter. 


Dr. G. W. Umphrey, Assistant Professor of Spanish in the 
University of Washington, who spent six months lecturing in the 
chief universities of South America, returned to Seattle the first 
week in January. Dr. Umphrey was the first representative of the 
Institute of International Education to go to South America. 


In the French department of the universities of Washington 
there are seventeen full-time instructors. 


Miss Lucia Lay, instructor in Spanish in the Stadium High 
School, Tacoma, has been granted a leave of absence for the second 
semester. Miss Lay will spend seven months in California and 


Honolulu. 
G. I. L. 


CORRECTIONS 


In Miss Ballard’s article (December Journal, page 135, para- 
graph 4, line 3) the third symbol should represent the open sound of 
the vowel, |e]. 


In Miss Cameron’s report of the meeting of the Chicago 
Teachers of Spanish in the same issue (page 155, paragraph 8, line 
38), the reading should be: escuelas preparatorias; page 156 para- 
graph 2, the last line should read: se hallara instead of se hallard. 
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The item about Miss Marie Tamin (p. 159) should have stated 
that she held for a year a scholarship at Carthage College (IIl.) 
before entering the University of Chicago. 


The JouRNAL is in receipt of two little pamphlets published by 
the Collége des Etats-Unis d’Amérique located at 10, Rue de l’Ely- 
sée, Paris. One of these is entitled ““‘How to Enter French Univer- 
sities.’’ It gives detailed directions to the student about the 
formalities he must comply with in order to enroll for a degree at a 
French University. The other is entitled ‘Educational Resources 
in France.” This pamphlet is published in a number of different 
editions according to the subject in which the student is interested: 
history, commerce, French literature, engineering, philosophy, fine 
arts, or various natural sciences. Each edition gives information 
about the degrees, the courses, the libraries, and the particular de- 
partment concerned in the various French Universities. Accord- 
ing to the first pamphlet the immediate aim of the Collége des 
Etats-Unis d’Amérique is to give personal assistance to every 
student who wishes to do advanced work in France, to help him to 
arrange for lodging with French families, to maintain a bureau of 
information, to arrange for special courses at the request of foreign 
students when the demand is great enough to make it worth while. 
The Managing Editor will be very glad to send a copy of this pam- 
phlet to persons interested as long as the supply lasts. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


The following letter has been sent to teachers in Western Penn- 
sylvania by Professor Shelton of the Romance department of the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

An Experiment in the Interest of Science. In the field of Modern 
Languages we are confronted with a presumption, a theory and a 
fact. It is to be presumed that, in view of the numerous and varied 
attacks to which language teachers and teaching have been exposed 
during the last few years that there is a desire among those engaged in 
that unfruitful occupation to so scrutinize the manner and method 
of their teaching and to so thoroughly eliminate all just cause for 
complaint that their group may enjoy the position of respect in 
the world of education to which they feel that it is entitled. In 
theory, the Modern Langua_e Sections of the various teachers’ 
associations afford an opportunity for such discussions of aims, 
ways and means as should permit of the gratification of this desire, 
but the fact remains that they have served this intended purpose 
only in an incomplete and unsatisfactory manner. Explanations 
for this condition are abundant and in part convincing. Among 
those offered is the assertion that language teachers, as a whole, 
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are not alive to the weakness of their position and to the necessity 
of fortifying themselves by every means within their power. This 
explanation we do not accept, it being contrary to our experience 
and belief. We do believe, however, that the physical and finan- 
cial difficulties involved in regular attendance upon such meetings 
deprive of their benefits many who would be only too glad to 
enjoy them. Which brings us to the somewhat belated point of 
these observations: is it not possible to provide a more or less 
effective substitute for these facilities, which so many are obliged 
to forego, by placing at the disposal of the teachers of French and 
Spanish of Western Pennsylvania such resources as the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages of the University of Pittsburgh has 
at its command, to serve as a sort of ‘“‘clearing house’”’ for the 
problems and news of our field and district? This is the experi- 
ment that we propose to attempt, and, if its usefulness proves to 
be such as we hope, the experiment will be extended into a regular 
practice. 

Strength in Unity: Through the students that come to the 
University from the High School we have had a sort of partial 
contact, but our relations have manifested about the same degree 
of harmonious aspiration as exists between the opposing teams in a 
tug of war. We have expended an enormous amount of intelligence 
in making witty and slighting remarks about each other behind 
each other’s backs. Does it not seem possible that this same intelli- 
gence, directed toward a better mutual understanding, and to the 
advancement of our common interests, might produce results of 
real value to both parties, giving both a strength of position which 
our divided efforts could never secure? To that end, it will be our 
aim to find a solution to any local problem that may be reported 
to us, to give the widest possible dissemination to all new or novel 
devices for arousing and sustaining interest in our subject and to 
make ourselves generally useful. 

The Modern Language Journal: The December issue of THE 
MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL contained news of activities in the 
Modern Language field from all parts of the United States, but 
none from Western Pennsylvania. The undersigned was so im- 
pressed by this fact that he wrote at once to the Managing Editor 
of the JouRNAL offering to serve as correspondent for this territory, 
which offer was rashly accepted. Modern Language teachers of 
this district are accordingly advised that all matter of news value, 
such as new plays put on, games or teaching devices invented, 
changes of personnel and the like, should be sent in promptly to be 
forwarded for publication. 

Confessions: As evidence of the open mind with which this 
experiment is undertaken, we wish at the outset to make confession 
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of the justice of certain accusations made of the College by the 
High School. It is unfortunately true that many students coming 
from “‘direct method” schools find so little opportunity to practice 
spoken French in the translation courses in the University that 
they lose much of the facility of expression that they had acquired 
in the High School. It is equally true that a considerable number 
of students who have made a very fair record in High School are 
allowed to go down to failure in college through neglect of the 
instructors to take such a personal interest in them as would lead 
to discovery and correction of their peculiar difficulties. No ade- 
quate excuse is available for these or numerous other accusations 
equally well founded. It may be said, however, as to the condition 
first mentioned above, that this deplorable state of affairs is due 
in great part to an insufficient allowance of time and to an excessive 
quantity standard for the course, of which no one is more painfully 
conscious than the instructor in charge. For the second evil, 
remedies of various kinds are being sought and it is to be hoped 
that marked improvement will presently be evident. 

To Your Face: Rather than continuing to say it about you, let 
us say fo you, that is to some of you, that the complaint we have 
most frequently to make of the student who has begun his language 
in High School is that his training has been extensive rather. than 
intensive. He can race through a page of French at a terrific 
speed, but with such inaccuracy of detail, with such disregard for 
stress and accent that the ear alone is helpless, and cannot possibly 
follow him without the aid of the eye. If it is not possible to 
acquire both speed and accuracy, why give the preference to 
speed? 


Dr. R. M. Ihrig of the Department of Modern Languages of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology was elected chairman of the 
Modern Language Section of the Education Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania at the meeting on November 27th. 


Dr. C. R. Hoechst of the Schenley High School has devised a 
new verb blank, of which we hope to tell more at a later date. The 
Schenley High School has a French Club with a normal attend- 
ance of over forty. A note of novelty has been given to some of 
its programs by calling upon members of the club for original 
stories in French. Dramatization of “Scenes of Familiar Life” 
(Macmillan), ‘‘L’Abbé Constantin” and “‘Colomba” have been 
interesting and successful. 


After consistent failure in all attempts to conduct a French 
Club at any other hour in the day, the “‘Cercle Frangais’’ of the 
University of Pittsburgh has selected the lunch hour for its meet- 
ings and is at last in a prosperous condition. Members bring their 
lunch and participate in the programs without apparent difficulty. 
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At the November meeting of the Modern Language Section of 
the Education Association of Western Pennsylvania, Professor 
Gaston Louis Malécot of Washington and Jefferson College gave 
a very interesting demonstration of the theories of the Abbé 
Rousselot in French phonetics, using an assortment of tuning 
forks, tone chambers, etc., to corroborate the figures quoted. 

W. H. SHELTON. 


The JouRNAL is in receipt of a bulletin from the Institute of 
International Education (Stephen P. Duggan, Director, 419 West 
117th St., New York) announcing the names of a number of for- 
eign professors now available for teaching engagements in this 
country. Of interest to modern language departments are the 
names of the well known phonetician, Professor Daniel Jones, 
University College, London; Professor R. H. Soltau, University of 
Leeds, History of French and French Literature; Miss Alda Milner- 
Barry, temporary professor of German at University College, 
Galway; Professor Arundell Dell Re, Taylor Institution, Oxford, 
England; Professor Bruno Roselli, Vassar College, who would 
lecture on the subject “Six Centuries of Dante’s Spiritual Leader- 
ship’”’; Professor Jorga, University of Bucharest, the well known 
historian; Mr. Douglas Ainslie, poet and dramatic critic, who 
would lecture among other things on ‘“‘Croce as Critic, Philosopher, 
and Statesman.” Mr. Duggan will be glad to correspond with 
any institution that may be interested. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE ENROLLMENT FOR NEW YORK STATE DURING 
THE SCHOOL YEAR 1919-20 


High Schools: First Year: French 28415, German 272, Italian 
224, Latin 29392, Spanish 23185; Second Year: French 19581, 
German 764, Italian 63, Latin 19218, Spanish 10596; Third Year: 
French 4766, German 1643, Latin 7276, Spanish 3135; Fourth Year: 
French 279, German 184, Latin 2653; Totals: French 53041; 
German 3863; Italian 287; Latin 58538; Spanish 36805. 

Academies: First Year: French 4339, German 351, Italian 85, 
Latin 5995, Spanish 1345; Second Year: French 3213, German 
253, Italian 24, Latin 3843, Spanish 820; Third Year: French 
1551, German 263, Latin 2229, Spanish 228; Fourth Year: French 
456, German 91, Latin 1302; Totals: French 9559, German 958, 
Italian 109, Latin 13369, Spanish 2383. 

Grand Totals: French 62600, German 4821, Italian 396, Latin 
71907, Spanish 39188. 


The JourRNAL is in receipt of a new edition of Professor Hand- 
schin’s predetermination test B issued under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Education. The test consists of three parts: seeing and 
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writing, hearing, grammar, and aims through preparatory exer- 
cises based on tests in Esperanto to ascertain which of a given 
group of students have language ability. The tests should be used 
with beginners’ sections at the opening of a semester. They are 
intended to throw light on probable success of beginners in foreign 
language. The mimeographed sheets contain full directions for 
giving and scoring the tests. Copies may be obtained by address- 
ing the Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or Professor C. H. Handschin, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


ARKANSAS NEWS 


Several high schools of the state are taking part in correspon- 
dence with foreign students under the auspices of the George Pea- 
body College Bureau. 

It is likely that the State University and the State Normal will 
be able to enter on a period of considerable development as to 
buildings and equipment by reason of measures now pending in 
the state legislature, which, if adopted, will enable these institu- 
tions to take care more adequately of the largely increased student 
body. 


FORTHCOMING ARTICLES AND REVIEWS 


The JourNAL has on hand for publication, among other things, 
articles by R. T. Holbrook of California: Que veut dire ‘“‘savoir le 
francais?’’; R. M. Ogden of Cornell: The Future of Modern Lan- 
guage in the High School; F. J. Kueny of Maine: On the So-called 
Direct-Method Exercises; W. L. Schwartz of Stanford: Syllabica- 
tion in French and Suggestions for Written Accents on the Letter 
E; J. A. Hess of Kansas: Lecons de choses pour les professeurs de 
francais; and reviews by F. O. Reed of Wisconsin; B. J. Vos of In- 
diana; A. L. Owen of Kansas; Lester B. Struthers of Indiana; Joel 
Hatheway of Boston; Erwin Escher of Rice Institute; Josette E. 
Spink of the University of Chicago Elementary School; Courtney 
Bruerton of Dartmouth. 


The title of the paper read by Professor G. L. Malécot of 
Washington and Jefferson College at the November meeting in 
Pittsburgh (see January JOURNAL, page 219) was incorrectly 
given. It should have read L’Usage de la phonétique dans l’en- 
seignement de la prononciation. 


The modern language department of Muskingum College, 
New Concord, Ohio, under the headship of Miss Mary E. Sharp 
has organized this year a Cercle Francais and a Tertulia Espanola. 
These clubs meet on alternate weeks. The Cercle Francais has 
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thirty members and is preparing to present Le Voyage de M. 
Perrichon. There are now in the department eighty subscribers 
to Le Petit Journal and fifteen subscribers to EJ Eco. 


Robert Calvin Ward, for several years professor in the Romance 
Department of Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
has take charge of the Spanish work in Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio. 


Professor Charles P. Wagner of the University of Michigan 
will conduct an excursion to Spain, June 18 to Sept. 5. This trip 
is planned primarily for students of Spanish who wish to combine 
attendance at the summer school in Madrid with a visit to signif- 
icant spots in the peninsula. 


The excursion to Spain planned last summer under the leader- 
ship of Professors Ortega and Parmenter, plans for which had to 
be greatly modified because of difficulty in securing steamer space, 
will be undertaken again for the coming summer under the direc- 
tion of Professor Joaquin Ortega of Bryn Mawr. This excursion 
will be made under the general auspices of the Spanish Bureau 
of the Institute of International Education in cooperation with 
the Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios. 














Reviews 











LE CRIME DE SYLVESTRE BONNARD, MEMBRE DE 
LINSTITUT, PAR ANATOLE FRANCE. Abridged and 
edited with introduction, notes, and vocabulary by J. L. Bor- 
GERHOFF. D. C. Heath & Co., pp. IX, 203 (text to p. 120, 

‘ notes to p. 138, vocabulary to 203). 


Another edition of le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard indicates the 
popularity of this masterpiece among teachers of French. Pro- 
fessor Borgerhoff justifies this new edition on the ground of the 
abridgement of the text which has been reduced by about one half 
of what it is in Professor C. H. C. Wright’s edition published some 
twenty years ago by Henry Holt & Co. Professor Wright un- 
doubtedly had in mind, when preparing his edition, college students, 
while Professor Borgerhoff has edited rather for high school pupils 
or intermediate French classes in college. 

As to the abridgement of the text there will always exist a 
variety of opinions as to whether or not it should be done and*how 
the editor is to determine what passages are to be omitted or re- 
tained. Some considerable reduction was necessary in this case, 
we are informed, in order to bring the work within the scope as- 
signed for Heath’s Modern Language Series. In cutting the text 
Professor Borgerhoff has done as well as any one could expect under 
the circumstances. He omits the entire first part, entitled /a 
Biche on the ground that it is not organically connected with the 
main plot. One is tempted to ask just how important the plot is 
in this or any other novel of Anatole France and one cannot but 
regret that our students, if they read the book in their elementary 
classes, do not make the acquaintance of M.Cuccoz, Hamilcar, and 
Signor Polizzi, that they miss the humor of the journey to Italy, 
and that they are not to benefit by M. Bonnard’s reflexions on the 
match-box collecting activity of Mme Trépof. From the second 
part, Jeanne Alexandre, many familiar passages will be missed by 
those who know the original well and who would regard almost any 
cutting as a mutilation. Professor Borgerhoff could, however, 
easily prove that, in this special case, any abridgement is neces- 
sarily so subjective that no defense is required. 

The short introduction is wholly adequate and both teacher 
and pupil are spared one of those long, quasi-literary essays that 
seem so out of place in a School text. It could be suggested that 
the 16 lines of fine print devoted to a detailed account of the curric- 
ulum of the Ecole des Chartes might be given over to a short list 
of critical articles, both in French and English, on Anatole France. 
Copious notes offer substantial assistance in elucidating grammati- 
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cal difficulties but there is the usual tendency to over-edit. It is 
needless to explain the ‘e’ of XIIIe for those prepared to read the 
text, or to comment upon the use of the article in si /’on vient, or 
explain the form of the adjective in grand ’peine. Sometimes the 
notes fail to give a satisfactory explanation, as, for example the 
note on the fistule de Louis XIV, which states that Michelet divided 
‘the reign of Louis XIV into the period before and after the opera- 
tion for fistula.” This would hardly mean much to the pupil, per- 
haps even to the teacher, without the additional information, which 
Professor Wright adds to his note on the same passage, that 
‘Michelet was fond of tracing great events to small causes.’ Pro- 
fessor Borgerhoff finds munditiis in the first ode of Horace. The 
Latin poet was speaking, not of Maecenas but of fickle Pyrrha 
(Book I, 5,5), when he used the happy phrase, simplex munditiis. 
Since Professor Borgerhoff in his preface acknowledges his indebt- 
edness to previous editions, one may ask why he confesses to have 
been unable to place the quotation from Goethe, on ne meurt que 
quand on le veut bien, which Professor Wright finds in the conver- 
sations with Eckermann (March 11, 1828). 

The vocabulary is well done in spite of a few unimportant slips. 
The use of the definite or indefinite article for distinquishing gender 
has some advantage in a school text over the initials m. and f. The 
proper names have wisely been placed in the vocabulary. Hasty 
proof reading probably accounts for some of the mistakes in dates, 
Themistocles enters the class of Methuselah by living to the age 
of 113. The dates for Dom Germain and Marius need to be 
rectified. Some careless statements and definitions should be 
changed in a later edition. ‘Maitre d’hétel, for example, may mean 
either butler or head-waiter but not ‘head butler’ which is not a 
common English term. In the note on Mme Récamier the editor 
says, “Her personality has been made universally familiar by 
David’s famous portrait of her.’’ Sainte-Beuve and M. Herriot, 
not David, have made us better acquainted with the personality 
of the friend of Chateaubriand. Mistral would have justly com. 
plained of the expression ‘Provencal dialect’ in speaking of Pros 
vencal. 

With some little revision and the elimination of the typo- 
graphical errors, which are bound to occur in any first print- 
ing, this edition will be a credit to the editor and quite up to our 
best standards of text-book editing. But one is inevitably led 
to question the advisability of using le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard 
in secondary schools or college classes where an annotated text is 
necessary. What does the average high school pupil, the average 
underclassman—and we all know how average he is—understand 
of that elusive wit and humor of Anatole France, ‘ce mandarin ex- 
cessivement savant et subtile,’ who with his ‘malice charmante’ is 
never averse to tripping his reader? The notes of neither the 
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Holt nor Heath edition offer all the assistance required by our 
students for an appreciation of the wealth of allusion and the con- 
notation of words and phrases that constitute one of the charms 
of Anatole France. Few young Americans have sufficient knowl- 
edge of the social and historical background to understand Sylvestre 
Bonnard himself, and even if they did, few would find him sym- 
pathetic or comprehensible. The kindly caricature is wasted on 
those who have never known the type. Even the title itself will 
never be fully understood and the pupil will remain as much in the 
dark as to its significance as Crainquebille did to the workings of 
justice in our modern society. 

I would not imply that this or any other work of Anatole France 
should be put on the Index. To read him will always be one of the 
rewards for acquiring a knowledge of French. Let us hope that 
our teachers of French will all become better acquainted with 
Sylvestre Bonnard, with M. Bergeret, Jér6me Coignard, Gallion, 
even Riquet, but let us also hope that they will display a little more 
knowledge of the needs and capacity of their pupils. We do not 
have to revert to the fairy tale stage or resort to melodramatic 
pot-boilers, one specimen of which is so popular now and has been 
for the last two decades. There are, however, a sufficiently large 
number of excellent annotated French texts—and thanks to the 
publishers the number is constantly increasing—which combine 
all the necessary qualities to make them suitable for our classes in 
French and which should prevent our teachers using texts such as 
the present, the selection of which generally implies that the 
teacher is as indifferent to the needs of his students as a bishop 
in partibus is to his flock. 

Cornell University James F. MAson 


LAWRENCE STERNE AND GOETHE. By W.R.R. PINGER, 
University of California Publications in Modern Philology. 
Vol. 10, No. 1, pp. 1-65. 


This little monograph on the influence of Sterne upon Goethe 
makes us regret even more than before the untimely death of Pro- 
fessor Pinger of the University of California, on whose work it is 
based. His brief introductory article and the material he had 
gathered for a more elaborate treatment of the subject have been 
carefully edited by his friend and colleague, Dr. Lawrence M. 
Price, who has added a chapter containing his own deductions from 
the data collected by Professor Pinger. The result is a clear and 
illuminating picture of the influence exerted by Sterne upon Goethe 
in all stages of his development. The most interesting part of the 
monograph is perhaps the one hundred and forty seven “references 
and allusions to Lawrence Sterne’’ culled from Goethe’s writings, 
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letters and conversations, which show more vividly than the most 
brilliant article can do the part that Sterne played in the intellec- 
tual life of his great admirer. From 1771 when Goethe, fresh from 
Strassburg and his friendship with Herder, advises Jung Stilling 
to read Sterne, to 1830, when he last mentions him in a letter to 
Marianne von Willemer, we find him constantly rereading, quoting 
and commenting upon the works of Sterne, always with a deep 
sympathy for the man, a keen enjoyment of his ideas and of his 
humor and a grateful realization of what the men of his generation 
and especially he himself owe to the great British humorist. We 
have not time to trace in detail the influence of Sterne on Goethe 
in his sentimental period and in his recovery from it, in his style 
and his preference for certain words and phrases, in his ever-grow- 
ing sense of the value of personality as at once the greatest force 
and the greatest happiness in life. All this and much more can be 
learned from this little book. But we cannot close without quoting 
the words in which Goethe himself, almost at the end of his long life, 
sums up his final judgment of Sterne. In 1826 he writes of him as 
the man “‘der die grosse Epoche reinerer Menschenkenntniss, edler 
Duldung, zarter Liebe in der ersten HAlfte des vorigen Jahrhunderts 
zuerst angeregt und verbreitet hat.’’ Two years later he says: 
“Yorick-Sterne war der schénste Geist, der je gewirkt hat; wer ihn 
liest, fiihlt sich sogleich frei und sch6n; sein Humor ist unnachahm- 
lich, und nicht jeder Humor befreit die Seele.”’ Again: “‘(Ich)bewun- 
derte aber- und abermal die Freiheit, zu der sich Sterne zu seiner 
Zeit emporgehoben hat, begriff auch seine Einwirkung auf unsere 
Jugend. Er war der erste, der sich und uns aus Pedanterei und 
Philisterei emporhob.” “Er ist in nichts ein Muster, in allem ein 
Andeuter und Erwecker.” 
Vassar College M. P. WHITNEY 


FIRST ITALIAN BOOK. (The University of Chicago Italian 
Series.) By E. H. Wirxins, Ph.D., Litt.D. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. XIV+164 pp. 16 mo. 


“‘A student takes up the study of a modern foreign language 
with one or more of these five purposes: to acquire a knowledge of 
the grammar of that language; to enable himself to understand 
that language as written; to enable himself to understand that lan- 
guage as spoken; to enable himself to speak that language; to enable 
himself to write that language.” 

“Tt is my firm belief that in the teaching of a modern foreign 
language to students who have passed the age of childhood the 
first several weeks should be devoted exclusively and intensively 
to enabling them to acquire a good understanding of that language 
as written and spoken; and that the study of the grammar as such, 
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and the endeavor to train students to speak and write the language, 
should be postponed until a good understanding of the language as 
written and spoken has been attained.” 

These are the two first paragraphs of the Preface. Professor Wil- 
kins has come to the conclusions in the second, not only from con- 
sidering that a reading knowledge is what is most desired by most 
students, but chiefly because he believes that the best and easiest 
way to acquire a writing and speaking knowledge (for persons other 
than children) is to acquire first a reading and hearing knowledge. 
And so the exercises in this First Book contain no sentences to be 
translated into Italian, and all the instruction is newly conceived 
with the purpose of teaching to read and hear, not to write and 
speak. 

Experienced teachers of first year classes, who have so often 
been saddened by examination papers in which the translation into 
English and the answers to grammar questions were fair, but the 
translation into the foreign language pitifully bad, will be inclined 
to agree with Mr. Wilkins. Hope springs eternal—but year after 
year brings the same disappointment: the papers of even those 
students who have a natural talent for languages always show a 
marked inferiority in writing in the language. 

‘Of course!—will come the reply,—to write in the language is 
more difficult than to read it; one must expect that the more difficult 
task will be less successfully performed than the easier. But if you 
teach your pupil to write from the beginning, he will learn to read 
without difficulty; whereas if you at first teach him only to read, 
he may never learn to write. And similarly, if you lose no time in 
teaching him to speak the language, his ear will become accustomed 
to the sounds at the same time. Reading and writing, hearing 
and speaking, ought all to begin at the same time and proceed to- 
gether.’ 

To this argument our author has a double answer, theoretical 
and practical. He says (p. vi) “It is natural, in preparation for 
intellectual creative work in any field, that a period of observation 
and absorption should precede creative activity. Composition, 
written or oral, as a feature of initial elementary instruction, takes 
a large share of the student’s time and energy and leads to the com- 
mission of more errors, and consequently to the development of 
more discouragement and hostility than any other part of the 
work.” 

Let us refer the theory to the psychologist. As for us teachers, 
we have tried various methods of teaching to read and write, hear 
and speak simultaneously, and we know that even students who 
make progress continue indefinitely to give evidence that they 
have not learned to read accurately, and their memories of mis- 
taken pronunciation struggle hardily with memories of corrections. 
The iniquities of the first year, committed by beginners who were 
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perhaps trying to learn too much at once, are visited on the third 
and fourth year, especially on those who hate ‘composition’: by 
all means let us try the new way. 

The postponement of grammar is a more difficult question. 
Most people will agree that the language ought not to be presented 
to the beginners as a grammatical system to be mastered. This is 
no doubt what our author means by “the study of the grammar as 
such.”’ But if one is learning a language one cannot help learning 
grammar any more than M. Jourdain could help writing prose, and 
nearly all our begmners in Italian have already a knowledge of the 
grammar of English and often of Latin and French or German. It 
helps them, I believe, and does not hinder, to be able to recognize 
that what they are learning is grammar, that the language is not 
an assemblage of disconnected forms, and to be able to classify 
the knowledge they are acquiring, as they go along. In some in- 
stances the author has somewhat grudgingly acknowledged this 
advantage. In these cases he has, as he tells us (p. viii) ‘‘included, 
in parentheses, paragraphs of explanatory material which coincide 
more or less with the traditional formulas, but these paragraphs 
are included merely for the temporary satisfaction of the curious 
student....” 

The author has throughout followed a method of instruction 
that is consistently inductive. In each lesson the examples come 
first, and the explanation of them afterwards. The explanation 
gives the meaning of the forms in the examples; points out what 
they may be observed to have in common, and in what they differ; 
and gives them their grammatical names, with advice as to how to 
translate them in varying circumstances. Anything like a com- 
prehensive rule, which would in one sentence account for the ap- 
pearance of all the forms, is studiously avoided, except where the 
above-mentioned parenthetical paragraphs occur. The care with 
which examples and explanation have been prepared is beyond 
praise; this is the work of a conscientious teacher of genius who is 
ever watching the growth of knowledge in the pupil, and is attempt- 
ing to feed him with information in the easiest possible way, and 
to make him think for himself at the same time. It must not be 
forgotten that this little book is only intended to be an introduc- 
tion to the language: “‘the student must go on from this First Book 
to the study of a regular Italian Grammar, systematic in its mar- 
shalling of fact, and equipped with material for practice in speaking 
and in writing Italian.” (p. ix.) 

It seems to me nevertheless that the deductive method—which 
Mr. Wilkins evidently considers as proper to the full-fledged gram- 
mar—might have been generously blended with the inductive, to 
the advantage of the pupil who already has a grammatical habit 
of mind. Even rules that have been framed for teaching to write 
and speak are useful for those learning to read and hear. Why 
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should the pupil be forced to look in only one direction, like a 
young horse being trained in blinkers? 

For example: In §104 we are introduced to me, te, ce, ve, 
and it is explained when they occur and that they are ‘“‘equiva- 
lent” to mi, ti, ci, vi as indirect objects. Later, in §108, we come 
to glie, and in §116 to se. The pupil is left to guess that all these 
forms are connected, that mi, ti, ci, vi, gli, si have become me, te, ce, 
ve, glie, se, and that /e has fallen in with gli. Again, in §104 it is 
noted that in translating me lo presenta “the English words must 
be arranged in an order exactly the reverse of the Italian order.” 
This is to avoid giving the rule that the indirect object precedes the 
direct. 

Another example: In §100 it is explained how abbreviated 
words ending in /, m, n,r may be completed. “They may in gen- 
eral be completed by the addition of e or 0. A few forms ending in 
lare to be completed by the addition of a, lo, or le; a few ending in 
n by the addition of 7 or no; and a few ending i in r by the addition 
of a,iorre.”” The mind of the pupil is left in doubt and confusion. 
How much simpler is the rule that all words ending in/, m, n, r 
plus vowel may drop the vowel “when closely connected in thought 
with the following word,” and that if the consonant is double, one 
of the consonants is dropped also! 

The student is carefully fed with information, gradually and 
with a view to his present needs. The yearning of the professional 
grammarian to exhaust the subject in hand before passing to the 
next is given no consideration whatever; no lesson provides more 
information than is needed at the stage which the pupil has 
reached. The mistake of presupposing knowledge that has not 
been imparted is never made. Each of the thirty-six lessons is 
divided into short sections, which deal with three or more separate 
subjects. In lessons I-VIII the first place is given to the explana- 
tion of the sounds, in IX—XVII to regular verbs with essere and 
avere, which, however, have already been partially presented in the 
preceding lessons; in XVIII-XXXVI irregular verbs take the 
first place. In the second, third and other places in each lesson 
room is found for all the rest of the information, which is also 
carefully graded and administered in homeopathic doses until 
the patient is ready for a strong dose that is hardly any larger 
than the others. Idiomatic expressions have their place too, 
and nothing is anywhere inserted because it must go somewhere. 

Nearly a fourth of the space given to each lesson is occupied 
by exercises, which are often divided into many sections, and are 
anything but mere words and sentences to be translated. They 
are carefully constructed with regard to the lesson to which they 
belong, to test information. The sentences are rational and not 
pedantic, and they are in good modern Italian. 
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The lessons are followed by an admirably economical list of 
irregular verbs, contrived to be adequate for consultation without 
affording any satisfaction to those who have forgotten their 
regular verbs. Next comes a section of sound conservative rules 
for the pronunciation of e, 0, s, and z; rules which have not been 
given before because that would not have been in harmony with 
the inductive method adopted to teach hearing rather than speak- 
ing; I wish they were at the beginning of the book. Last come a 
vocabulary and an index. 

An excellent feature of the book is the simple but ingenious 
system of printing by which the stressed vowel in each word is 
indicated, and the quality, if it is e or 0. Success depends on 
careful proof-reading, and there are surprisingly few misprints. 
These, I hear, are being registered for correction in the next 
edition. 

The description of the sounds is good, but there is no mention 
of quantity in vowels; one would think that the stressed vowel 
before a double consonant were just as long as before a single one. 
Ogni (pp. 9 and 156) should have a close 0, and console (p. 33) an 
open one. The statement that zz is no longer than z (p. 23), is 
doubtful, and at any rate-cannot be verified by the naked ear. It 
seems a pity to use the unusual words, ebro, ema, oddo (pp. 25-6) 
even to exemplify sounds. The concise statement of §32 (p. 19) 
may be obscure at first sight. Perhaps it would be better to 
say: If the stem vowel of a verb is e or 0, the sound may be open 
when stressed, although close when unstressed. 

To say that “fare is a contraction of the obsolete facere”’ 
(p. 89) and dire of dicere (p. 95), and that one writes studi, studiamo, 
etc., with one 7 “‘in order to avoid bringing the sound y before a 
similar sound” (p. 37) is more convenient than truthful. The 
different forms of bello and quello (p. 38) might well be compared 
to dello, del, etc. ‘Usage in this matter is not fixed”’ (p. 39) leaves 
the impression that there is no difference in the use of di and che 
for ‘than’ in comparative sentences. The forms temei-é-erono 
(p. 41) are no longer in spoken usage, and the forms in use, credetti- 
elte-ettero (p. 56) should not be called “‘extra’’ forms. It seems 
more useful to translate tu as ‘thou’ than as ‘you,’ since ‘thou’ 
illustrates the use of tu. Egli, lui, esso, ella, let, essa, should be 
distinguished (p. 86-7); the meaning ‘it’ should be given. Ella 
should be distinguished from Lei (pp. 92-3). “‘Mad” for ‘angry’ 
(p. 105) is not in good use. Farla a una persona (p. 105) means 
‘to play a trick on,’ not “to get square with.” Dovrebbe and 
avrebbe dovuto are not ‘“‘the only tenses which can be translated 
with ‘ought’ ” (p. 111); deve often means ‘ought’ in the sense 

‘it is his duty.’ Poteva parlare, expressing possibility (p. 114), 
means ‘he might have spoken,’ not “he might speak.” Another 
common idea expressed by potere is ‘permission-—Eng. ‘may,’ 
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‘might’ (p. 115). ‘I intend to speak’ would be better than “TI will 
to speak”’ (p. 115); another common meaning is ‘to be going to,’ 
as in vuol piovere? According to the last but one sentence of $184 
(p. 123), one might expect an example such as ‘La donna, trovata 
Giovanni che lavorava li, gli diede il pacco.’ The idiomatic che 
that introduces questions (p. 128) might be compared to French 
est-ce que. The che in the last two examples of §197 (pp. 129-130) 
might be compared to the illiterate English ‘which’ in “‘Ah Sin 
was his name, which I will not deny, with regard to the same, what 
that name might imply.” This che is no doubt originally a 
relative pronoun. For “noun” in the last line of §198 (p. 130) we 
should read ‘pronoun.’ In §199 ci avrebbe un fiammifero ? means 
‘Have you got a match?’ i.e. ‘Have you a match there?’ whereas 
avrebbe un fiammifero? means ““Have you a match?” This ci is the 
same ci that means there in ‘ci sono stato.’ So Cosa c’e? means 
“What is it?” because it means ‘what is there?’ Se mi piace! 
(p. 134) might be explained as elliptical; ‘you ask me if I like it!’ 
Finché does not belong in §206 (p. 134). Its first meaning is ‘as 
long as’ e.g. Finché io viva. Consequently finché non means “‘until.”’ 
Cf. p. 154. Temono che non viva se rimane li (p. 135, sentence 6) 
will be translated “They fear that he will live,’ if the example of 
§206 is imitated. 

With as few imperfections as ever qualified an original work 
of its kind, this little book promises to begin a new era in the 
history of instruction in Italian, and it may be expected to affect 
the teaching of other languages. 

J. E. SHaw 
University of Toronto 


MANUEL TAMAYO Y BAUS, UN DRAMA NUEVO, edited 
with introduction, notes and vocabulary By CLARENCE KING 
Moore. Silver, Burdett and Co. 1920. VIII+113 pp. 


Professor Moore has given in a very brief space the more 
important facts of the author’s life, the text of the play, some 
notes and a vocabulary. Indeed one wonders whether the editor 
could not have expanded the notes and vocabulary to advantage. 
The notes are limited to helps on some grammatical constructions 
and on difficult passages. The contents of the notes for a text of 
this kind depend on the purposes and tastes of each editor. How- 
ever, the inclusion of the explanation of a few more idioms would 
not have been out of place. Some examples may be given: page 2, 
note to line 3 might point out that Con Dios se quede is said to the 
person who remains, while Vaya Vd. con Dios is said to the one who 
leaves; page 11, line 14, should have a note on “Que Alicia no te 
debe el menor afecto,”’ as the ordinary student will fail to get the 
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correct meaning; the same comment holds for “‘alguna que otra,”’ 
page 56, lines 29-30, nor does the vocabulary give this meaning. 

The vocabulary often gives only one definition for a word 
when an additional one might make the idea clearer to the student. 
It is quite complete; only one word was found missing out of the 
considerable number checked up. The typography is excellent, 
one misprint being noted. One realizes, of course, that the com- 
pression of the notes and vocabulary into as small a space as 
possible may have been influenced by the desirability of saving 
space now that paper and printing are so expensive. 

The editor notes that “other good examples” of the play 
within a play “‘are the Saint-Genest of Rotrou and Leoncavallo’s 
opera I Pagliacci.’ It may not be out of place to quote here what 
Francisco Flores Garcia says of the originality of Tamayo y Baus 
in connection with Un drama nuevo: ‘‘He dicho mas arriba que 
Un drama nuevo es original, hasta cierto punto, del autor que lo 
firma, y esto requiere una explicaciOn. La situaci6n final, para la 
cual se ve que esta escrito el drama, que fué la que determiné el 
éxito, y cuyo mérito superior es indiscutible, esta en un melodrama 
de Alejandro Dumas (padre) titulado Geneau. He aqui ta situa- 
cién: 

El célebre actor inglés de ese nombre esta en escena repre- 
sentando Hamlet; ve a su amada en un palco con el principe de 
Gales, y, dando de mano a la representaciOn, insulta al principe. 
Se arma una confusidn espantosa: el apuntador, apuntando 
fuerte, se sale de la concha; el traspunte, aturdido, sale a escena, 
y, por ultimo, hay que echar el tel6n; vuelve a levantarse, y se 
presenta un actor a decircle al publico que no puede continuar la 
representaciOn porque el célebre Geneau se ha vuelto loco. 

Aunque hecha de otro modo y con otra finalidad ¢no es esa la 
misma situaciOn de Un drama nuevo? Indudablemente. Cuando 
el famoso actor italiano Ernesto Rossi dié a conocer Geneau en 
Madrid baj6 algo el crédito literario de D. Manuel Tamayo y 
Baus, si bien es justo reconocer que su obra es muy superior a la de 
Dumas. 

PD 6 6 40,6 ”” (Blanco y Negro, January 9, 1916) 

As yet, this play of Dumas has been inaccessible tome. I quote 
the passage here for the benefit of those who have a complete edition 
of Dumas. The article of Flores Garcia contains interesting in- 
formation about the manner in which the actors played on the 
night of the premiére, and tells who they were. He also recounts 
how, at the premiére in Alicante, so realistic was the play that at 
the final curtain an “inspector de Policia” rushed on the stage 
to arrest the slayer, although the man had been killed involuntarily. 

In this connection it may be said that a fairly complete bibliog- 
raphy in a text suitable for advanced students, such as Un drama 
nuevo, is desirable. While Professor Moore quotes Spanish critics 
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on Tamayo y Baus, he might have added that the play has been 
so highly regarded in this country that it was played at Daly’s 
Theater in New York with the title Yorick’s Love, and that an 
excellent translation of it has been published by The Hispanic 
Society of America. 

This new edition of one of the best plays of nineteenth century 
Spain is welcome. There are too few of the better works of the 
last century in good editions like this one available to American 
students. 

Ohio State University W. S. HENDRIX 


THE ODES OF BELLO, OLMEDO AND HEREDIA, with an 
Introduction by Elijah Clarence Hills, G. P. Putnam’ s Sons, 
New York and London, 1920. viii+153 pp. 


One generally thinks of Spanish-American poets as bold experi- 
menters with new forms, whose innovations have frequently 
reacted favorably upon the verse of the mother country. Mr. 
Hills does well in reminding us that an older generation of them 
achieved excellent results by cultivating the traditional classic 
forms. French classicism, which determined most of the literary 
production in Spain and her colonies during the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, is usually regarded as an unhappy 
influence. The drama of the period is almost sterile, but the move- 
ment did produce a number of lyric poets of rare excellence; and 
of all the classic forms the ode is perhaps that one which was 
cultivated with most success by writers in Spanish. 

The three poets here treated are not unworthy of comparison 
with Menéndez Valdés, Jovellanos, Nicasio Gallego, and Quintana. 
The same ardent patriotism is expressed with the same perfection 
of form. If the South American’s patriotism assumes an anti- 
Spanish form, the North American can readily sympathize with 
his love of liberty and independence. The Chilean, Bello, is repre- 
sented in this collection by his “Silva a la Agricultura de la Zona 
Térrida.”” Olmedo, the poet of Ecuador, is likewise represented 
by a single long ode, ‘‘La Victoria de Junin.” Heredia, the Cuban, 
who of course did not live to see the independence of his island, is 
illustrated by seven shorter poems. 

This little book shows the beauty and high typographical stand- 
ard which one expects in the publications of the Hispanic Society. 
Mr. Hills has contributed a scholarly bibliography, critical biog- 
raphies of the authors included, and a brief treatise on the meter 
cf the odes. We are indebted to him for printing the two versions 
of Heredia’s ‘‘Niagara,” as well as the translation of this ode 
into English, attributed, rightly or wrongly, to William Cullen 
Bryant. 

The University of Chicago G. T. NoRTHUP 
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THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
AND Its WorK 


The Managing Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 

The present constitution of the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers was adopted in 1919 (see THE MopERN LAn- 
GUAGE JOURNAL, Volume III, p. 290f.); for two proposed emenda- 
tions, see ibid. Oct., 1919. However de facto, the Federation 
began to function in 1915 on the basis of the Cleveland agree- 
ment under which the publication of THe MopErRN LANGUAGE 
JouRNAL was begun and continued until the adoption of the 
present constitution. 

We should congratulate ourselves on the progress so far made, 
in spite of war conditions, great shifts in the personnel of the 
profession and slow collections. The JourNAL has been found to 
fill a real need. Thru it and the meetings and organizations 
thruout the country, a solidarity of modern language teachers has 
been achieved such as we had not had before. 

Besides the five associations which came in as charter members 
of The Federation, we at present have the Southern California 
Association now applying for affiliation, while the M.L.T. (the 
Association of the Modern Language Teachers of the Central 
West and South) has affiliated the following state and local associa- 
’ tions: Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, Kansas, Missouri, The Ger- 
man Teachers of California—now dissolved—,and the Romance 
Teachers of Chicago. To these have been added this year Okla- 
homa and Virginia. 

The Editor is setting forth on another page advantages to the 
JouRNAL of having numerous and strong regional associations. 
That is natural since the JouRNAL can give better service in pro- 
portion as it has strong financial support, and I wish to emphasize 
his words for this reason. However, I wish to lay stress upon at 
least two further reasons for organizing the entire country. In the 
first place, modern language teachers cannot attend professional 
meetings which are more than two hundred miles distant. We must 
therefore bring the meetings to them. This has been done in the 
numerous states so far affiliated. This should be carried farther. 
Not only should more regional and state associations be formed 
which shall hold periodic meetings, but state associations should 
form groups within the state, for periodic meetings and for forming 
reading and discussion clubs as has been successfully done in 
New England and New York. In this way the teacher who needs 
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it most not only gets the kind of help he needs, but the profession 
acquires solidarity of feeling and an experience which is useful 
for working out its ideals and impressing tnem upon its con- 
stituency, the general public. 

The work of stimulating the formation of new state and 
regional associations has fallen largely on the shoulders of the 
secretary of the M.L.T. and on those of the Executive Committee 
of the National Federation. Thus the California Association has 
been in the process of formation for several years; so also several 
of the state associations. Other state and regional groups are now 
in process of formation. 

The work has progressed to the point where several of the 
state associations may properly look forward to amalgamation 
and toward affiliation as regional associations. It has been thought 
timely, therefore, to call attention in the JouRNAL to the conditions 
and privileges of such affiliation and thus to stimulate the forma- 
tion of new associations. 

The condition under which a regional association or a state 
association, if it is able to meet the conditions, may affiliate 
directly as a member of the National Federation, is that it has 
furnished a minimum of two hundred subscribers to the. JoURNAL. 
For example, there is at present an association which has some 150 
subscribers; as soon as it has reached the two hundred mark, it will 
be eligible for affiliation. It may be stated also that the amalga- 
mation of two or more state associations to form a regional associa- 
tion is desirable for the associations themselves, since they may 
then become affiliated directly with the National Federation 
and have direct representation in the Executive Committee of the 
Federation. Moreover, the regional association is privileged to 
remit only $1.50 to the business manager of the JouRNAL, retaining 
50c for the regional association. This enables it to propagate its 
own work of keeping up membership, of arranging meetings. 

States west and south of the Alleghanies, which are for the 
present unable to meet the conditions for affiliating directly with 
the National Federation, may, if they desire, affiliate with the 
M.L.T. by furnishing a minimum of twenty-five subscribers to 
the JouRNAL. This gives such an association representation on 
the Council of the M.L.T. and the privilege of retaining twenty- 
five cents of the fee for its own treasury. A copy of the Constitu- 
tion of the M.L.T. may be had by addressing its secretary. 

The Executive Committee of the National Federation is 
charged with the work of promoting new associations. The 
names of its members will be found on the second cover page 
of the JouRNAL. Inquiries should be addressed to the Chairman 
or to the Secretary. 

C. H. HANDSCHIN 


Sec’y of the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers 
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Mr. MoraAup PROTESTS 


Managing Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 

Permettez-moi d’attirer votre attention sur un article paru dans 
le numéro de Mai (1920) de Modern Language Journal et qui de- 
mande, je crois, quelques mots de rectification. II s’agit de la 
critique de mon édition de Colette Baudoche, par M. Wm. R. 
Price du “Department of Education” d’Albany. 

Je ne proteste point contre l’étonnement, presque |’indignation 
de M. Price a l’idée qu’on veut faire lire, 4 des étudiants américains, 
un livre d’un écrivain comme Maurice Barrés. Je note seulement 
dans cette critique impressionniste de Colette Baudoche l’aveu 
que le-livre contient des descriptions ou pour laisser la parole 4 M. 
Price, “endless descriptions of indigenous or rather French man- 
ners, customs, architecture, furniture, clothing, style and taste,” 
p. 449, 12, ce qui est déja quelque chose pour des étudiants de 
Frangais et pouvant s’intéresser aux choses francaises. 

I] serait puéril de relever les remarques de M. Price sur la 
langue et le style de Barrés, que tant d’autres ont trouvés excel- 
lents, justement dans Colette Baudoche. A sa question: “Is there 
any high school boy who could not write a better Frénch sentence 
than that,” p. 453, 44, je répondrai seulement: “Eh oui, tout 
éléve de M. Price, si ce dernier en avait.” 

En ce qui me concerne je regrette de n’avoir pas consulté M. 
Price, au lieu de l’auteur du livre et de l’éditeur, car avec ses indi- 
cations et ses conseils j’aurais, peut-étre, pu donner une édition 
sans vocabulaire, mais avec d’amples notes historiques, littéraires 
et, en dépit de Barrés, philologiques, en un mot, une édition sa- 
vante et non la modeste édition scolaire que j’avais entreprise. Je 
m’excuse de quelques oublis, quinze ou vingt dans un livre de 
10,000 4 12,000 mots, oublis qui du reste avaient été réparés, 
grace a l’obligeance de quelques collégues, avant méme l'article qui 
les reléve. Au risque d’aggraver mes erreurs je dois avouer a M. 
Price que cette édition n’a pas été préparée hativement, mais au 
contraire a loisir, non point avec l’idée de traduire, mais de rendre 
la pensée de Barrés. Dans les traductions et notes proposées j’ai 
cherché non pas a traduire mieux ou méme aussi bien que des collé- 
gues connaissant nécessairement mieux |’Anglais que moi, mais 
simplement 4 donner aussi succintement et avec autant de pré- 
cision que possible des explications pouvant aider un étudiant 
américain 4 comprendre un livre rempli d’allusions 4 toutes sortes 
de choses frangaises, qu’il peut trés bien ne pas connaitre. 
Cette interprétation d’un texte qui n’est pas un livre de ‘“‘compo- 
sition,” m’avait semblé plus intéressante que l’explication des 
questions de syntaxe. En fait, la partie vraiment intéressante de 
article de M. Price est celle qu’il consacre lui-méme 4 l’interpré- 
tation de Barrés. Puisque les explications de M. Price sont don- 
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nées sur un ton tranchant et final, je me permettrai de lui rappeler 
qu’elles sont rarement heureuses. 

M. Barrés a un sens de l’humour trés développé et qui échappe 
évidemment a notre critique quand celui écrit:—“‘How cananyone, 
even a German, be made to feel like a nobleman enjoying delicate 
pleasures merely by eating cleanly or daintily hogshead cheese.”’ 
p. 453, 18. M. Barrés, surtout Barrés, serait le dernier 4 croire 
que méme toute la cuisine francaise peut faire un Frangais d’un 
Allemand. II note simplement, avec ironie, un de ces mouve- 
ments bien connus d’enthousiasme, d’admiration souvent trés sin- 
cére, mais pas toujours durable, de certains Allemands a l’égard de 
la France. Mais je n’en veux point 4 M. Price de n’avoir point 
saisi "humour de Barrés.— 

Pour en revenir aux interprétations proposées, je crois qu’en 
dépit de M. Price je maintiendrai “desecrated,” p. 451, 14, en at- 
tendant qu’il me propose autre chose, car il y a évidemment dans 
la pensée de Barrés l’idée d’une sorte de dégradation subie par la 
vieille cité. 

J’accepte volontiers ‘‘advertises” (p. 451, 22); je m’excuse 
d’avoir oublié la note portant sur aigles stylisées (451, 23), et avoue 
que je n’ai pas pu trouver un seul mot pouvant rendre “‘stylisé.”’ 

Quant 4 la phrase “Les meubles—sont de bonne qualité ma- 
térielle et morale” elle contient beaucoup plus que ne s’imagine M. 
Price quand il dit que “the whole thought” est que ces meubles 
sont “the common articles of the common people.” Je crois 
malgré tout, que sans se préoccuper de |’“animism mystic and 
symbolic” de Barrés son idée est que la qualité de ces meubles 
vient de ce qu’ils sont 4 la fois simples, en bois massif et cependant 
artistiques. J’ai été fort amusé par l’interprétation de la phrase, 
*‘Renconstruire dans Metz une cellule francaise” et les commen- 
taires ironiques et apitoyés de mes contresens. A la rigueur M. 
Price accepterait l’idée de “the embryonic cell,’’ ou méme “‘of the 
cell in cloister’’!! quoiqu’il s’agisse ici du futur mariage de Colette 
et que sa mére songe plutdét a la conduire 4 l’autel qu’au couvent. 
Ne serait-il pas plus simple de considérer la France (et non Metz) 
comme un tout homogéne, une vaste ruche dont on trouve des 
cellules jusques aux bords du Rhin. Ce qui choque M. Price c’est 
de voir comparer Colette 4 une abeille—car “even Barrés, would 
not be guilty of that figure.” Et cependant ce méme Barrés a 
écrit non pas ailleurs mais dans ce méme livre. 

“‘Leurs paysans sont des abeilles qui mellifient silencieusement 
pour le collecteur de l’impét,””—Colette Baudoche (p. 73, 26). Ces 
exemples suffiront. 

Un dernier mot sur l’esprit dans lequel cette édition a été auto- 
risée et préparée. Colette Baudoche est le chef-d’oeuvre de M. 
Barrés et de tous ses livres celui qui lui rapporte le plus. Mainte 
et mainte fois on lui avait demandé l’autorisation qu’il m’a ac- 
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cordée, parce qu’il s’agissait d’étudiants américains, et en ne de- 
mandant qu’une chose, c’est que le prix du livre ne “‘soit pas élevé 
et ne dépasse pas les moyens d’étudiants.”’ Les raisons pour les- 
quelles j’ai accepté de préparer cette édition sont les suivantes. 
I] m’avait semblé que pour beaucoup d’ Américains qui venaient 
d’entrer en étroit contact avec nous, la France était un pays, petit 
par ses dimensions, mais trés travaillé, ot presque chaque motte 
de terre était utilisée, ot l’on aimait les idées, surtout les idées 
nouvelles, et ot les conflits d’idées en politique comme en 
religion revétaient une forme trés aigué; mais ot aussi, dans la 
pratique, dans la vie privée de chaque jour de ses habitants, on 
rencontrait un nombre étonnant de vieilles coutumes, de traditions, 
de préjugés qui déconcertaient. J’avais donc cru que le livre de 
Barrés qui explique en partie, le fond de ces traditions pourrait 
étre de quelque utilité pour l’avenir.—Je ne m’étais pas préoccupé 
des critiques amusantes que son auteur faisait, par contre coup, de 
nos voisins, le livre ayant été écrit 4 un moment ot |’Allemagne 
était toute puissante, et l’ironie étant une arme qui ne tue point, 
ou ne tue que les sots. 

Quant 4 vouloir condamner les mariages internationaux, je 
m’en serais bien gardé, car, loin de les considérer comme, “‘sheer 
folly and a temptation of the devil,” j’avoue, M. Price en croira- 
t-il ses oreilles, que moi-méme je me suis laissé tenter par le diable. 

MARCEL MorRAuUD 
A grégé de l’ Université 
University of Toronto 


Lr CAPITAINE FRACASSE TO CELIA 


Managing Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


Gautier, as every one knows, was a master of ‘local color.’ The 
witty lady who inquired, after the publication of the Voyage en 
Espagne, whether there were no men in Spain was pointing out one 
of the great dangers of romantic realism—the sacrifice of the 
human to the environment. In Le Capitaine Fracasse Gautier 
is only slightly occupied with description and portrays the speech 
and manners of the early seventeenth century by means of the 
characters themselves. Here is a bit in which the “galanterie”’ 
of the time is admirably caught. Two young lovers, Sigognac 
and Isabelle, are walking together. Isabelle plucks a violet, the 
first of the year. ‘‘Voyez, comme elle est mignonne, dit-elle, en 
la montrant 4 Sigognac, avec ses feuilles 4 peine dépliées 4 ce 
premier rayon de soleil—Ce n’est pas le soleil, répondit Sigognac, 
c’est votre regard qui l’a fait éclore. Sa fleur a précisément la 
nuance de vos prunelles——Son parfum ne se répand pas, parce 
qu’elle a froid, reprit Isabelle, en mettant dans sa gorgerette la 
fleur frileuse. Au bout de quelques minutes elle la reprit, la respira 
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longuement, et la tendit 4 Sigognac, aprés y avoir mis furtivement 
un baiser. Comme elle fleure bon, maintenant! la chaleur de mon 
sein lui fait exhaler sa petite ame de fleur timide et modeste.— Vous 
l’avez parfumée, répondit Sigognac, portant la violette 4 ses 
lévres pour y prendre le baiser d’Isabelle; cette délicate et suave 
odeur n’a rien de terrestre-—Ah! le méchant, fit Isabelle, je lui 
donne a la bonne franquette une fleur 4 sentir, et le voila qui 
aiguise des concetti en style marinesques . . ”’ II. p.174—English 
readers will think not of Marini but of Ben Jonson’s song to Celia, 
“Drink to me only with thine eyes’? which Gautier has uncon- 
sciously put into dialogue. There is no reason to suppose he knew 
Jonson, but the resemblance offers good proof of how steeped he 
was in the conceits of the time in which he has placed his novel. 
BENJ. M. WooDBRIDGE 
University of Texas 


PHONETICS IN NEW YoRK 
February 7, 1921. 
Managing Editor MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL: 

The Notes and News of the January issue of the JouRNAL con- 
tains an item from New York City to the effect that two bodies of 
teachers in that city had voted to ask for the omission of the ques- 
tion on phonetics from the State examinations. This item is 
likely to mislead readers of the JouRNAL into believing that there 
is a decided opposition to the teaching of French on a phonetic 
basis with phonetic transcription in the high schools of Greater 
New York and of New York State. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. There is a small body of teachers in New York 
City that is violently opposed to phonetics. The vote in the two 
associations mentioned in Notes and News shows merely what a 
determined minority can accomplish. 

The same minority attempted its ‘coup’ in 1918, but failed to 
‘put it across,’ thanks to Mr. Wiley, Chief of the State Examina- 
tions Division, who sent out th. enclosed Questionnaire to teachers 
of French in the high schools of the State. Seventy-five replies 
were received from New York City, and one hundred and sixty 
replies from teachers of French in the rest of the State. In New 
York City, forty teachers were in favor of phonetics, thirty-two 
sent unfavorable replies, three were non-committal. Of the 
thirty-two opposed to phonetics, ten were native French, and had 
never studied phonetics; and thirteen were of other nationalities 
and had never studied phonetics: leaving only nine teachers with 
a self-confessed knowledge of phonetics opposed to phonetics. In 
the rest of the State, results were even more favorable: ninety-six 
favored phonetics (with phonetic transcription), forty-eight were 
opposed and sixteen doubtful or non-committal. Of the forty- 
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eight opposed, thirty-one had never studied phonetics, leaving a 
total of fifteen, with a self-confessed knowledge of phonetics who 
were opposed to the teaching of French on a phonetic basis with 
phonetic transcription. 

If the New York City school authorities had been really de- 
sirous of finding out the real sentiment of the teachers of French 
on this question, they would have sent out a circular letter to the 
teachers, similar to the one which the State sent out in 1918. 
However, the State Education Department will doubtless supply 
the deficiency—and not allow itself to be stampeded by a few 
whose ignorance or self-interest is dictating a policy of reaction 
in the teaching of French pronunciation. 

WILLIAM R. PRICE 


NoTE BY THE Epitor: The Questionnaire referred to in the preceding communi- 
cation was designed for the purpose of getting definite information in regard to the 
academic preparation of teachers, whether they had had specific training in pho- 
netics and under what conditions, whether they had actually made use of the phonetic 
approach to teaching pronunciation, whether they were in favor of this method of 
teaching pronunciation, with or without the use of phonetic transcription. 
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